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Adventures  on  the  Island  of  5ulu. 


BY  1IAL  STANDISII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TERRY  MAKES  TROUBLE  FOR  HIMSELF. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  were  returning  to  Cen- 
trevilJe  from  a  trip  down  into  Pennsylvania  where  they 
had  been  looking  after  a  tract  of  coal  land  which  had  been 
sold  to  Terry  by  one  who  had  no  legal  right  to  do  so.  For 
a  time  it  looked  as  though  every  dollar  of  Terry’s  fortune 
would  be  lost.  He  had  not  bought  it  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  coal  on  it,  but  as  an  investment.  It  was  a  large 
tract  of  two  thousand  acres,  magnificently  timbered. 

While  they  were  down  there  a  cyclone  passed  over  the 
tract  ,  uprooting  a  great  many  large  trees. 

Fred  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  splendid  vein  of  coal 
wh *  t{‘  a  large  tree  was  blown  down,  and  he  advised  lerry 
to  purchase  the  land  from  those  who  had  a  right  to  sell  it, 


in  order  to  save  what  he  had  paid  out.  He  assisted  him 
financially,  and  the  trade  was  made,  after  which  they  gave 
their  legal  adviser  at  Pan  Yan  full  power  of  attorney  to 
organize  a  company  and  sell  the  property  to  it  at  a  profit 
that  would  not  only  save  Terry,  but  increase  his  bank  ac¬ 
count  to  nearlv  double  what  it  was  before. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  as  they  were  seated  in  the  car,  “if 
that  fellow'  succeeds  in  organizing  a  company  to  take  that 
tract  off  our  hands,  at  the  figures  he  has  named,  it  will  be  a 
mighty  big  thing  for  us.” 

“Yes,  so  it  will,  but  it  hasn’t  been  done  yet.” 

“No;  but  I  have  got  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  his  judg- 
ment.  He 'has  had  experience  in  organizing  such  com¬ 
panies,  and  I  guess  he  knows  pretty  well  what  he  can  do.” 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  does;  but  you  want  to  be  careful 
about  making  any  more  trades  like  that.  It’s  all  right  as 
it  has  turned  out,  and  I  suppose  you  may  consider  yourself 
something  of  a  pet  of  the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  but  at  the 
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anu*  time  trusting  blindly  to  fortune,  or  luck,  is  a  mighty 
poor  way  of  doing  business.  For  twenty  years  or  so  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Great  was  considered  a  child  of  fortune,  but  he 
rarely  trusted  fortune  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  It 
was  good  judgment  and  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  that 
enabled  him  to  smash  everything  that  came  up  against  him. 
By  and  by  he  began  to  get  the  idea  into  his  head  that  for¬ 
tune  always  favored  him,  and  went  up  against  things  that 
he  wouldn’t  have  dared  do  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
and  the  result  was  he  lost  and  became  the  lone  prisoner  on 
the  Rock  of  St.  Helena.  We  have  had  pretty  good  luck  our¬ 
selves,  but  I  believe  it  has  been  the  result  of  careful  prepara¬ 
tion,  coupled  with  hard  work,  and  I’ll  tell  you  that  it  won’t 
do  to  depend  upon  anything  else.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  that  thing  was  all  good  luck,  wasn’t  it?” 
Terry  asked. 

“Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  if  we  hadn't  stuck  to  it, 
tramping  all  over  the  tract  as  we  did,  we  wouldn’t  have 
found  that  coal ;  and  I’ll  tell  you  now  we  want  to  go  to  work 
systematically  to  catch  that  fellow  Seymour,  who  sold  it  to 
you  and  got  away  with  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  your 
money.  If  you  depend  upon  mere  luck,  expecting  that 
some  day  he  will  turn  up  and  hand  you  a  certified  check  for 
that  amount,  you’ll  never  get  it.” 

“I  know*  that  as  well  as  you  do.  You  can  wager  every 
dollar  you  have  in  the  world  that  I’ve  got  it  in  for  him, 
and  if  l  don't  get  it  out  of  his  pocket,  I’ll  take  it  out  of 
his  hide.” 

“Yet  that  is  a  mighty  poor  way  to  collect  a  debt.” 

“Oh,  I  don't  expect  to  collect  it  that  way,  for  if  he  pays 
the  money  back  to  me,  I’ll  be  satisfied.  If  he  doesn’t,  I’ll 
get  satisfaction  the  other  way.” 

“Well,  really,  to  be  just  to  )rourself  3x311  ought  to  draw 
your  shirt  and  let  somebody  lay  on  about’ a  hundred  stripes 
on  your  back  for  doing  such  a  foolish  thing.” 

“Oh,  you  must  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  final 
result.  The  prospects  are  now  that  we  will  make  a  big 
profit  out  of  it,  and  if  we  do  everjdiody  will  say  it  was  a 
wise  thing  instead  of  a  foolish  one.” 

“Of  course;  but  it  will  be  those  who  don’t  understand  all 
the  points.” 

“All  the  same  I  11  let  them  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  facts  and  take  all  the  credit  they  are  disposed  to  give 
me.” 

“  \  es ;  you  remind  mo  of  a  fellow  who  was  a  very  poor 
marksman.  He  was  with  a  party  of  friends  one  day  who 
were  out  target  shooting  at  long  range  and  every  fellow 
that  missed  ‘lie  laughed  at.  They  got  tired  of  his  taunts 
and  forced  him  to  take  a  shot  at  the  target  himself.  He 
tried  to  get  out  of  it,  but  they  were  too  many  for  him; 

V 

so  lie  took  a  rifle  and  sent  a  bullet  square  through  the  bull's 
eye.  He  knew  it  was  an  accident,  for  he  really  didn't  ex¬ 
pect  to  hit  within  five  feet  of  it,  and  had  nerved  himself 
to  join  in  the  laugh  at  his  failure;  but  when  he  saw  what 
he  had  done  he  coolly  handed  the  rifle  back  to  one  of  his 
friends,  with  an  air  of  superiority  that  broke  them  all  up. 
They  all  snid  it  was  an  accident  and  challenged  him  to  trv 
it  again.  ‘I  will,'  lie  snid,  ‘after  you  have  done  ns  well 


yourself,’  and  from  that  day  he  had  a  splendid  reputation 
as  a  marksman,  which  he  didn't  deserve  in  the  least.” 

Terrv  laughed,  said  he  had  heard  the  story  before,  but  in- 
sisted  that  the  fellow  was  entitled  to  the  reputation  he  won 
under  the  circumstances. 

“Accidents  often  make  men,  you  know,  giving  them  repu¬ 
tations  that  go  down  through  the  ages,  and  I  think  a  man 
is  foolish  for  not  accepting  what  comes  to  him  if  it  is  a 
good  thing.” 

Just  then  a  New  York  drummer  came  through  the  car 
who  knew  them. 

He  stopped  to  talk  with  them.  He  knew  the  two  boys 

only  as  lovers  of  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  particularly 

on  the  diamond  field,  and  proceeded  to  ask  a  great  many 

questions  about  the  baseball  nine  they  were  with  two  }*ears 

before.  He  was  pretty  well  up  in  the  rules  of  the  game,  and 

talked  about  it  until  both  Fred  and  Terrv  became  wearied. 

*/ 

Terry  left  his  seat  and  went  into  the  next  car  on  pre¬ 
tense  of  looking  about  t<5  see  if  any  acquaintances  were  on 
board. 

He  found  no  one  in  the  other  car  whom  he  knew,  but  sat 
down  on  a  seat  in  front  of  a  couple  of  )'Oung  ladies,  bought 
a  paper  from  a  newsboy  and  proceeded  to  read  it. 

By  and  b}T  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  young  ladies  in  the 
scat  behind  him  held  a  small  poodle  dog  on*  her  lap,  with 
a  blue  ribbon  around  its  neck  b)r  which  she  kept  control 
of  it.  He  pretended  to  admire  the  little  animal  very  much. 

It  was  a  very  lvarm  day,  and  after  a  while  one  of  the 
young  ladies  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
raise  the  window  for  her. 

“With  pleasure,”  he  replied,  laying  down  his  paper,  ris¬ 
ing  to  his  feet  and  leaning  over  the  back  of  his  seat ;  and 
after  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  strength  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  it  for  her. 

“Thank  you,”  she  replied  with  a  very  winning  smile. 

He  bowed  and  remarked  : 

“I'm  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you,”  and  reached  down 
and  patted  the  little  dog  on  his  head  with  his  left  hand, 
while  holding  his  right  at  its  mouth. 

Both  the  young  ladies  were  watching  him.  They  saw  him 
open  its  mouth  and  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  drop  out  of  it 
into  his  hand. 

He  looked  at  it  a  moment  and  said : 

“Thank  3*011,  little  doggie.”  Then  he  slipped  the  coin  in 
his  pocket  and  took  his  seat. 

Neither  of  the  young  ladies  suspected  that  it  was  a 
juggling  trick,  and  gazed  at  each  other  in  open-cved  amaze¬ 
ment,  while  he  resumed  the  reading  of  his  paper  with  his 
back  turned  to  them  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

Some  five  minutes  had  passed  when  he  felt  a  tap  on 
his  shoulder,  and  looking  around  quickl}*,  found  the  young 
lady  leaning  forward,  saying: 

“Yill  3*ou  be  so  kind  as  to  return  that  money  you 
took  nwnv  from  mv  little  doe?” 

*  V 

“Certainly,”  he  replied,  “but  T  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  vou  ask  for  it,  as  he  gave  it  to  me  himself.” 

“Indeed  he  didn't,  sir.  You  took  it  away  from  him  and 
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von  :.ud  no  right  to  do  it.  It  was  my  money  and  not  his.” 
That  nearly  took  his  breath  away.  He  couldn’t  tell  her 
th;.:  she  was  lying  because  they  were  both  well-dressed,  re- 
speetable  looking  young  ladies.  He  would  have  given  an¬ 
other  live  dollar  piece  if  Fred  had  been  present  to  use  his 
ventriloquial  powers  on  the  dog.  He  acted  quickly,  though, 
saving : 

*  e  * 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  will  give  it  back  to  the  dog,  then,” 
and  he  drew  the  coin  from  his  pocket,  reached  over  and 
apparently  pressed  it  into  the  dog’s  mouth.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  young  lady  opened  the  dog’s  mouth  to  its  very 
widest  and  thrust  her  finger  into  it,  searching  for  the  coin. 

Of  course  she  didn’t  find  it.  She  looked  at  him  with  her 
eyes  snapping  and  said: 

“Please  return  me  that  money,  sir.” 

“I  gave  it  to  the  dog,”  he  replied. 

“  Indeed  you  didn’t,  and  if  you  don’t  return  it  I  will  call 
the  conductor.” 

“I  gave  it  to  the  dog  and  will  prcve  it  to  you,”  and  with 
that  he  opened  the  dog’s  mouth  and  took  out  the  coin. 

She  snatched  at  it.  He  deftly  concealed  it,  but  quickly 
opened  his  hand  again,  remarking: 

“I  hope  you  will  let  the  dog  have  some  of  the  benefit 
of  it.” 

“I  haven’t  got  it,”  she  replied. 

“Oh,  come  nowr !  You  snatched  it  out  of  my  hand.” 

“I  didn’t!  I  never  touched  it.” 

“Where  is  it,  then?  I  haven’t  withdrawn  my  hand  at  all. 
I  hope  you  don’t  consider  me  a  little  baby,  for  I  assure  you 
I  was  weaned  a  long  time  ago,”  and  with  that  he  turned  his 
back  to  them  again,  while  both  the  girls  searched  their  laps 
for  the  coin.  The}"  even  rose  to  their  feet,  stood  out  in  the 
aisle  and  carefully  examined  the  seat  and  the  floor  beneath 
it. 

He  saw  they  were  both  becoming  angry,  and  never  re¬ 
gretted  anything  so  much  in  his  life  as  he  did  having 
started  that  monkey  business. 

They  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  owner  of  the  poodle 
again  demanded  the  coin. 

It  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
on  a  seat  behind  them,  who  leaned  forward  and  asked  if 
they  had  lost  anything. 

“Yes,”  said  the  lady.  “This  young  man  in  front  of  us 
took  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  out  of  my  dog’s  mouth.” 

“Out  of  your  dog’s  mouth!  Does  your  dog  carry  your 
money  for  you?” 

“No,  sir,  but  I  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  he  reached  over 
and  took  it  out.” 

Terry  was  staggered  at  her  nerve  and  cool  prevarication, 
and  it  looked  as  though  he  would  have  to  give  up  the  coin. 

The  elderly  gentleman  looked  over  at  Terry  with  a  very 
inquiring  expression  in  his  face,  but  didn’t  say  anything. 

“Did  you  put  any  other  money  in  his  mouth?”  Terry 
finally  asked  the  young  lady. 

“No,  I  didn’t.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?  Didn’t  you  put  a  silver  dollar 
in  his  mouth?” 

“No,  it  was  a  five  dollar  gold  piece.” 


“Well,  now  let  me  show  you,”  and  before  she  could  in¬ 
terfere  he  reached  over,  opened  the  dog's  mouth  and  a  silver 
dollar  dropped  into  his  hand. 

He  looked  at  her  and  asked: 

“Do  you  claim  that,  too?” 

She  was  so  surprised  she  could  not  reply. 

The  elderly  gentleman  saw  the  trick  at  once  and  began 
laughing. 

“He’s  a  juggler,  I  guess,”  he  remarked,  “and  is  having 
a  little  fun  with  the  dog.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Terry,  reaching  over  again  and  taking 
from  the  dog’s  mouth  a  ring  with  three  or  four  keys  fast¬ 
ened  to  it,  which  he  put  into  his  pocket,  and  looking  the 
elderly  gentleman  square  in  the  face,  remarked : 

“And  she’s  such  a  nice-looking  girl,  too.” 

Her  face  turned  red  as  a  beet,  but  her  eyes  snapped  as 
she  turned  and  gazed  out  of  the  window  without  uttering 
another  word. 

He  regretted  it  very  much,  for  the  great  big  round  fib  she 
told  made  the  situation  extremely  awkward. 

He  left  the  seat  and  returned  to  the  other  car  where  Fred 
was,  and  told  him  about  it. 

“By  George!”  he  said.  “I  never  was  so  taken  back  in 
my  life.  It  came  pretty  near  getting  me  into  a  tight  place.” 

“Served  you  right,”  said  Fred.  “You  shouldn’t  play 
tricks  on  strangers.” 

“  Say,  Fred,  I’ll  give  you  the  five  dollars  if  you  will  go  in 
there,  take  my  seat  and  set  the  poodle  to  roasting  her  for 
telling  that  fib.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  Fred.  “Which  side  of  the  aisle  are 
they  on?” 

“On  the  right  as  you  go  in,  about  the  centre  of  the  car. 
I’ll  follow  a  few"  minutes  after  and  take  a  seat  on  the  other 
side.  What’s  become  of  the  drummer  that  was  here  with 
you?” 

“He’s  gone  into  the  smoker,”  returned  Fred,  as  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  wrent  into  the  next  car. 

A  few  minutes  later  Terry  followed  him  and  took  a  seat 
on  the  other  side  across  the  aisle. 

In  a  little  while  the  poodle  began  talking,  telling  his  mis¬ 
tress  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  claiming  that 
money  when  she  knew"  it  wasn’t  hers. 

She  caught  her  breath,  glanced  down  at  the  dog,  lifted 
him  up  and  looked  at  him. 

“That  was  a  fib  and  you  know  it,”  said  the  dog.  “You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.” 

Fred  turned  and  looked  at  the  poodle  and  his  mistress. 

The  elderly  gentleman  behind  them  seemed  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  interested  also.  On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  Terry 
wras  watching  them. 

Both  the  girls  wTere  so  confused  and  mystified  that  they 
became  almost  speechless. 

They  looked  at  the  dog,  and  one  of  them  laid  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  him  and  pushed  him  down,  keeping  him 
there  with  both  hands. 

Naturally  the  little  fellow  struggled  to  free  himself,  say¬ 
ing  things  in  a  half-smothered  voice  that  added  still  more 
to  their  confusion. 
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Just  then  the  train  slowed  up  and  when  it  came  to  a  full 
stop  they  quickly  left  their  seats  and  went  into  the  next 
car. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Terry  reached  over,  grasped 
Fred's  hand,  shook  it  cordially  and  said : 

“Thank  you.  I’m  even  with  her  now.” 

“Say,  come  over  here,”  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  seat  that  had  been  vacated  by  the  two  young 
ladies.  “I  see  you  are  a  ventriloquist  as  well  as  a  juggler, 
but  they  had  you  in  a  tight  place  for  a  while.” 

“Yes,  it  was  a  case  where  the  biter  was  bitten.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  little  bit  of  harmless  fun  with  theta,  but 
she  knocked  me  out  the  first  round  by  claiming  the  coin 
I  took  from  the  dog's  mouth.” 

“I  didn't  understand  it  until  I  saw  you  take  the  silver 
dollar  from  the  dog,”  said  the  gentleman,  “and  that  trick 
exposed  her  game.  But  she  is  a  cool  one.” 

“Yes;  at  first  I  thought  she  understood  it  and  wras  going 
to  make  me  pay  for  the  fun,  but  I  soon  saw  that  she  didn’t 
understand  it,  notwithstanding  she  had  the  cheek  to  claim 
the  coin.” 

“Don't  say  anything  about  cheek,”  laughed  Fred.  “I 
knew  you  had  a  pretty  hard  one,  but  the  gall  that  would  let 
a  fellow  start  a  thing  of  that  kind  with  a  couple  of  ladies 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before  is  entitled  to  a  premium.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “I’ll  draw  the  line  at 
that  hereafter.” 

“Well,  you  had  better,  or  you  will  get  yourself  into 
trouble.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  ONCE  MORE  AT  DEDHAM  LAKE. 

When  he  reached  Centreville  Terry  lost  no  time  in  call¬ 
ing  on  the  parties  who  had  indorsed  his  note,  and  told  them 
the  story  of  how  he  had  been  taken  in  by  Seymour. 

One  of  them  was  very  much  alarmed  when  he  heard  he 
had  lost  such  a-  sum  of  money ;  but  on  seeing  a  transcript  of 
the  decision  of  the  court  he  quickly  realized  that  he  was 
safe. 

“You  are  all  right,”  said  Terry,  “but  I  assure  you  that 
I  appreciate  your  kindness  and  confidence  in  indorsing  the 
notes  for  me.  I  bought  the  land  from  the  other  parties, 
and  now  I  am  all  right.” 

“Yes,  but  you  have  lost  the  cash  you  paid  out,  haven’t 
you?” 

•r 

“Yes;  but  I  expect  to  recover  it,  not  only  in  the  sale  of 
the  land,  but  by  catching  him,  too;  and  if  he  doesn’t  dis¬ 
gorge  I’ll  put  him  behind  prison  bars.” 

“Well,  I  would  rather  have  the  money  than  to  see  him 
punished  in  a  case  of  that  kind.” 

“Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  a  sum  of  that  size;  yet  at 
the  game  time  T  do  enjoy  seeing  a  man  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  rascality.  T  found  out  some  time  ago  that  a  man  who 
can  take  care  of  himself  personally  i9  seldom  under  the 
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necessity  of  appealing  to  the  law.  If  a  fellow  jumps  on  me 
to  thrash  me,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  try  to  thrash  him,  and  do 
it  well,  and  when  I  get  through  with  him  I  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  push  the  law  on  him.” 

“That’s  rather  singular,”  said  the  other.  “If  a  man 
should  attack  me  without  provocation,  or  even  with  prov-  . 
ocation,  I  would  be  very^likely  to  push  the  law  on  him,  even 
if  I  thrashed  him.” 

“Doesn't  that  look  a  little  like  vindictiveness?”  Terry 
asked. 

“Well,  it  may  look  that  way,  but  it  is  justifiable.  That's 
what  the  law  is  for.  No  man  is  permitted  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands.” 

“Yes;  that’s  the  rule,  I  know,  but  once  I  had  a  little 
experience  of  that  kind,  and  it  got  into  court,  and  the 
judge,  on  looking  at  the  other  fellow,  said  he  had  been 
served  right,  and  punished  enough  already.  Now,  if  I 
hadn't  punished  him  that  judge  would  have  sentenced  him 
to  three  or  six  months’  imprisonment ;  so  you  see  it  was  a 
recognition  of  a  man’s  right  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  under  certain  conditions.  You  see,  there  are  times 
when  the  law  can’t  be  on  hand  to  protect  a  fellow.  I  guess 
you  might  call  it  the  right  of  self-defense,  which  the  law  al¬ 
ways  recognizes;  but  in  that  case  I  not  only  defended  my¬ 
self,  but  walloped  the  other  fellow  so  well  that  he  was  laid 
up  for  couple  of  weeks.  The  first  fight  I  got  into  when  I. 
was  at  school  I  was  licked  so  handsomely  that  I  fell  in  love 
with  the  fellow  who  did  it.  He  taught  me  the  science  of 
self-defense  with  nature’s  weapons,  and  to-day  I  would 
rather  lose  fifty  thousand  dollars  than  to  be  without  that 
knowledge,  and  Fearnot  was  the  boy  who  imparted  it  to 
me.” 

The  gentleman  laughed  heartily,  and  remarked: 

“It’s  a  pretty  good  thing  for  one  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  himself,  but  very  often  when  a  man  is  conscious  of  his 
power  in  that  direction  he  is  tempted  to  give  exhibitions  of 
it  at  the  expense  of  some  unfortunate  victim.” 

“Oh,  bullies  have  existed  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and 
will  continue  to  exist  to  the  end  of  time.  I  know  a  man  « 
who  was  the  champion  pugilist  of  the  world  for  more  than 
ten  years.  He  licked  the  champion  in  nearly  every  country 
of  Europe  as  well. as  America.  Whenever  he  got  drunk  lie 
wanted  to  lick  everybody  in  sight.  He  would  go  into  sa¬ 
loons  and  clean  them  out,  everybody  fleeing  from  him,  as 
much  in  terror  of  his  name  as  his  fists.  Out  in  California 
he  went  into  a  saloon  at  Los  Angeles,  where  there  were 
about  a  dozen  sporting  men,  and  when  he  was  pretty  well 
fifled  with  bug  juice,  proceeded  to  clean  out  the  place. 
Everybody  fled  except  a  little  fellow  who  sat  at  a  table 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine.  The  pugilist  started  toward  him 
with  the  intention  of  pitching  him  out;  hut  the  little  fol¬ 
low  drew  a  revolver,  covered  him  with  it,  and  instead  of  at¬ 
tacking  him,  the  big  fellow  made  a  polite  bow  and  apolo¬ 
gized.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  up 
against  a  snag,  and  knew  that  he  could  n't  handle  it.  With 
nature's  weapons,  strength  and  skill  gives  the  pugilist  the 
advantage;  but  a  little  fellow  weighing  only  a  hundred  * 
pounds  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  if  he  kno\vs  how  to  use 
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it.  lau  knock  out  a  two  hundred-pounder,  though  he  may  be 
the  best  trained  pugilist  in  the  world.” 

"Well,  you  do  not  advocate  a  man  going  around  with  a 
revolver  in  his  pocket,  do  you?”  the  other  asked. 

“Ordinarily  no.  I  always  keep  one  in  my  grip,  but 
whenever  1  think  there  is  going  to  be  any  necessity  for  it 
1  put  it  into  my  pocket.” 

“It’  s  against  the  law  to  carry  concealed  weapons.” 

“Tes;  and  it  is  a  good  law,”  admitted  Terry;  “but  there 
are  times  when  a  man  is  fully  justified  in  arming  himself 
for  protection.  I’m  a  gfreat  stickler  for  the  law,  as  every 
man  ought  to  be.  Now  if  you  should  hear  that  a  man  was 
lying  in  wait  for  you  with  a  club  somewhere  between  your 
office  and  your  home,  you  would  be  fully  justified  in  slip¬ 
ping  a  revolver  in  your  pocket  to  protect  yourself,  would 

vou  not?” 

•/ 

"Yes,  I  think  I  would.” 

“I  recollect  once  when  Fred  Fearnot  was  held  up  one 
night  by  a  footpad,  who  thrust  a  revolver  in  his  face  and 
ordered  ‘hands  up/  Fred  didn’t  have  his  gun  with  him 
that  night,  but  he  saved  himself  by  his  quick  wit.  He  is  a 
good  ventriloquist,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  fellow  order 
‘hands  up/  he  threw  his  voice  behind  him,  hissing  out  ‘up 
with  yours,  too,  or  you  are  a  dead  man/  The  footpad  was 
so  startled  that  he  unconsciously  turned  his  head  to  see  who 
was  holding  him  up.  That  was  what  Fred  expected  and 
wanted.  He  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  neck  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  knocking  him  into  the  gutter.  The  next  moment 
he  disarmed  him,  and  finally  led  him  to  the  police  station, 
where  he  turned  him  over  to  the  officers  of  the  law.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  neatest  trick  I  ever  heard  of;  but  one 
would  have  to  have  a  pretty  quick  wit  to  work  a  thing  of 
that  kind.” 

\ 

“Yes.  We  had  another  experience  in  Chicago  once, 
when  we  were  both  held  up,  and  our  watches  and  money 
taken  from  us.  They  had  the  drop  on  us,  and  we  couldn’t 
draw.  When  they  let  us  go,  we  went  around  the  block  and 
met  them  at  the  other  corner,  got  the  drop  on  them  and 
made  them  disgorge  what  they  had  taken  from  us.  We 
turned  them  over  to  the  police,  too.” 

“You  two  young  men  have  had  quite  an  experience,”  re¬ 
marked  the  other. 

“Yes;  but  it  has  been  an  experience  that  thousands  of 
others  have  had.  You  see  it  in  the  papers  every  day  where 
others  are  held  up  and  robbed,  for  there  is  always  a  lot  of 
villains  who  have  the  idea  in  their  heads  that  the  world 
owes  them  a  living,  and  they  start  out  to*collect  it.” 

“That’s  so.  I  have  seen  such  people.  There  are  two 
or  three  right  here  in  this  little  town  who  have  nothing, 
yet  manage  to  live  and  dress  well.  They  are  smooth¬ 
tongued  fellows  who  can  talk  another  into  loaning  them 
money,  which  they  never  intend  to  repay.  They  contract 
debts  without  any  expectation  of  paying  a  penny  on  them, 
and  will  engage  in  little  shady  transactions  that  render 
them  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution,  but  somehow  or 
other  they  manage  to  settle  outside  of  court.” 

“Oh,  ye-!  You  will  find  them  everywhere,”  said  Terry. 
“Thev  live  on  their  wits,  and  in  the  large  cities  fellows  who 


are  adept  at  that  sort  of  thing  frequently  make  a  good  thing 
of  it.  That  man  Seymour  was  regarded  by  everybody  who 
knew  him  as  a  good  square  business  man,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  owned  considerable  property;  yet  he  sold  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars’' worth  of  property  which  he  had 
no  right  to  sell.  At  the  same  time  he  did  have  an  un¬ 
doubted  interest  in  it,  and  claimed  that  he  had  the  entire 
management  of  all  the  property.  Time  alone  will  tell 
whether  he  was  a  villain,  or  was  laboring  under  a  mistake, 
but  as  he  has  skipped  out,  I’m  satisfied  that  he  intended  to 
play  the  game  for  what  he  could  make  out  of  it.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Olcott;  have  you  thought  about  the  pos- 
sibilit}^  of  his  discounting  those  notes  somewhere?” 

“YYs,  I  have.  He  has  probably  done  so,  and  in  that 
case  the  purchasers  will  be  the  victims  instead  of  you  or 
I.” 

“Well,  they  will  sue  you  and  put  you  to  a  good  deal 
of  expense.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  fear  that.  When  they  find  out  the  truth 
it  will  be  very  foolish  on  their  part  for  them  to  incur  any 
farther  expense  themselves.  I  guess  they  would  prefer 
to  spend  the  money  in  hiring  detectives  to  catch  him.” 

“It  would  be  far  more  sensible  for  them  to  do  so,”  re¬ 
turned  the  gentleman,  “and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  time 
sholild  be  lost  in  setting  detectives  after  him.” 

“I’ve  already  put  one  after  him,  and  am  expecting  every 
day  to  hear  from  him.” 

“Well,  if  you  get  any  news  of  him  let  me  have  it.” 

“Certainlv.  I  consider  vou  interested  in  it.” 

Fred  and  Terry  went  out  to  the  lake  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  found  that  the  force  of  workingmen  there  had 
largely  increased.  Mills  were  going  up,  and  Quinn,  the  ho¬ 
tel  man,  wTho  had  erected  a  large  temporal  structure,  had 
every  room  filled  and  vras  doing  a  paying  business. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  that  they  had  bought 
a  great  swamp,  had  the  timber  cleared  off,  and  an  enorm¬ 
ous  dam  built  where  a  stream  flowed  from  it  in  a  deep, 
narrow  gorge,  thus  making  a  lake  over  tvro  miles  wide  and 
seven  long,  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  water 
power.  Capitalists  had  secured  mill  sites,  and  were  now 
erecting  mills  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

They  were  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  here; 
what’s  the  matter  with  our  going  to  Dedham  Lake  and 
joining  Frank,  Sam,  Dick  and  the  girls?” 

“That’s  just  what  we  must  do.  We  promised  to  meet 
them  there,  and  have  been  detained  much  longer  than  we 
expected.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  away  to-morrow.” 

“That  suits  me.” 

They  at  once  had  an  interview  with  the  superintendent 
of  their  business  at  the  lake,  and  instructed  him  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  hotel  man  to  see  if  they  could  catch  him  selling 
liquor  on  the  premises.  They  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so, 
but  were  suspicious  of  him. 

The  next  day  they  took  the  train  for  Ashton,  and  on  ar¬ 
riving  there  lost  no  time  in  driving  out  to  the  lake  over  the 
splendid  boulevard  Fred  had  built. 


Ot‘  course  they  took  the  girls  by  surprise.  Frank,  Sam 
ami  Dick  had  been  there  for  three  weeks.  Evelyn,  Margie 
and  Mary  had  come  up  a  fortnight  before,  and  all  of  them 
had  been  enjoying  themselves  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
The  girls  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  families  in  the 
cottages  around  the  lake  ;  hence  lacked  nothing  in  the  way 
of  entertainment.  The  fact  that  the  sister  of  the  owner 
of  the  lake  and  the  property  around  it  was  in  the  party  was 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  respectability. 

“You  have  all  been  having  a  good  time,  have  you?”  Fred 
asked  the  girls  immediately  after  their  greeting. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Margie,  “but  we  expect  to  have  a 
better  time  now  since  you  and  Terry  have  joined  us.” 

Terrv  and  Mary  immediately  walked  off  to  a  seat  under 
one  of  the  big  oaks  near  the  water’s  edge. 

“Say,  just  look  at  that,  will  you?”  said  Sam  Innes. 
“Gone  to  spooning  within  ten  minutes  after  he  gets  here.” 

“Well,  that's  all  right.  Don't  you  know  that  time  hangs 
heavy  on  a  fellow’s  hands  when  he  is  away  from  his  girl?” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  know  all  about  it.  But  what  amuses  me  is 
the  utter  absence  of  any  shyness  on  his  part.” 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  shy  about  Terry.” 

“My,  I  think  he  is  awfully  timid,”  laughed  Evelyn. 

“That  shows  how  little  you  know  about  your  brother,” 
he  replied.  “He  may  be  timid  about  some  things,  but  if 
one  treads  on  the  tail  of  his  coat  you  would  be  surprised 
at  the  effect  of  it.” 

“Yes;  but  tlie  girl  who  is  with  him,”  put  in  Sam  Innes, 
“will  never  tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat.” 

“Say,  little  girl,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Evelyn,  “it  seems 
to  me  you  have  gained  two  pounds  since  I  left  you  at  Fre- 
donia.  You  really  ought  to  have  your  cottage  built  up 
here  and  live  in  it  all  the  year  round.” 

“Well,  I  would  if  the  family  would  come  up.” 

“Well,  we  must  get  them  up  here,  then.” 

“We  all  couldn’t  live  in  one  of  these  log  cabins,  as  there 
is  a  big  family  of  us,  you  know.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Flossie,  “that’s  a  hint  for  you.” 

“What  kind  of  a  hint?” 

“Why,  to  build  a  cottage  yourself. ” 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to,  and  if  she  will  take  a  pencil  and  pa¬ 
per  and  draw  the  design  of  one  that  will  suit  her  I’ll  build 
it.” 


“Oh,  my,  Evelyn!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “Let's  get  to 
work  on  that  right  away.  I  know  just  what  sort  of  a  cot¬ 
tage  I  would  like.” 

“Say,  sis,  have  you  designed  a  cottage?” 

“Well,  I  haven't  drawn  it  on  paper  yet,  but  if  anybody 
will  offer  to  build  it  for  me.  I’ll  very  quickly  put  it  down 
in  black  and  white.” 

“Say,  Dick,”  laughed  Sam,  “do  you  want  her  to  hit  you 
with  a  club  before  taking  that  hint?” 

“Xo;  but  I  won't  promise  to  build  it  until  I  first  see  the 
design.” 


“That’s  right!  That’s  right!”  laughed  Fred, 
commit  yourself  blindly,  but  look  to  see  where 
land  before  you  leap.” 


“  Don't 
you  will 


Black  Mose  came  out  of  his  kitchen  about  twenty  minutes 

«/ 


after  Fred  and  Terry  arrived,  to  give  them  a  greeting.  He 
would  have  appeared  sooner,  but  was  very  busy. 

“I'se  mighty  glad  you'se  come  back,  Mr.  Fred;  and  you, 
too,  Mr.  Terry.” 

“All  right,  Mose,”  returned  Terry  from  his  seat  under 
the  tree.  “We  will  have  some  fun  with  you  yet.” 

“We’se  all  been  having  lots  of  fun.” 

“Have  you  had  any  fights?”  Fred  asked. 

Instead  of  answering  that  question  Mose  looked  at  Innes 
and  Dick  as  if  waiting  for  one  of  them  to  speak. 

Fred  at  once  suspected  something,  and,  turning  to  Sam, 
asked : 

“Let  us  have  it,  old  man.” 

“Well,  I  will  tell  you;  we  did  have  a  little  fun  with  a  lot 
of  fellows,”  Sam  replied.  “They  waylaid  old  man  Ded¬ 
ham  about  a  half  mile  below  here  on  the  boulevard.  His 
son  Billie  was  with  him,  but?  he  managed  to  get  away.  He 
ran  over  here,  told  ns  that  a  party  of  six  had  caught  his 
father  and  taken  him  into  the  woo»ds.  Dick,  Mose  and  my¬ 
self  at  once  set  out,  Billie  leading-  the  way,  and  we  caught 
them  preparing  to  give  the  old  man  a  joat  of  tar  and 
feathers.  They  saw  they  were  in  for  a  fight,  and  did  the 
best  they  could;  but  really  it  didn't  amount  to  much.  We 
got  the  whole  six  of  them,  and  sent  them  home  dressed  in 
tar  and  feathers  themselves.” 

“Oh,  thunder!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “Beally,  did  you  put 
the  tar  on  the  n?” 

“Yes;  but  not  a  drop  on  their  clothes.  I  tell  you,  old 
man,  they  looked  like  chickens  who  had  forgotten  how  to 
crow.” 


“Served  them  right,”  said  Fred. 

“I  would  have  given  a  hundred  dollars  to  have  been  with 
you,”  said  Terry. 

“Oh,  it  was  worth  a  thousand,”  returned  Dick,  “but  you 
may  have  a  chance  to  see  it  yet,  for  Die  whole  neighborhood 
on  the  creek  out  there,  three  or  four  miles  away,  swear  they 
will  give  us  tar  and  feathers,  if  it  takes  a  hundred  of  them 
to  do  it.” 

“Fred,  what  in  the  world  would  we  do  if  a  hundred  of 
them  were  to  come  down  here  at  once  r"  Evelyn  asked. 

“Why,  we  wouldn’t  do  a  thing  to  them,"  he  laughed. 
“We  have  all  got  weapons,  and  would  start  a  cemetery 
very  quickly ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  their  trying  that, 
i  heir  game  is  to  wait  and  catch  one  of  us  alone,  just  as 
they  tried  it  on  the  old  man.” 

Mell,  I  would  like  for  them  to  try  it  on  me,”  put  in 
I  ei  “I  wouldn  t  mind  taking  a  wnlk  out  that  way  just 
to  give  them  a  chance.” 


“Oh,  they  wouldn’t  tackle  you  then,”  put  in  Fred.  “They 
would  see  through  it  at  once.  They  will  try  to  catch  you 
when  they  think  you  are  not  armed.  Say,  Dick,  how  are 
the  two  o (Beers  we  left  here  doing?” 

“l  ine.  All  those  fellows  are  afraid  of  them.  The  cot¬ 
tagers  like  them,  for  while  they  are  roOgh  fellows,  they  are 
very  polite  and  willing  to  do  anything  asked  of  them. 
■There  s  no  danger  of  any  of  those  follows  coming  here  to 
make  trouble  again;  but  I  guess  they  will  get  the  old 
fmme  day,  for  he  has  to  go  to  town  ottoe  in  a  while.” 


man 
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"Well,  lie  ought  to  take  a  gun  along.” 

** That's  what  1  told  him,  but  he  said  he  didn't  want  to 
kill  anybody,  and  would  rather  be  tarrred  and  feathered 

%  V 

than  to  do  so.” 

u Hanged  if  I  would!  I'd  kill  a  dozen  men  before  I 
would  let  them  put  tar  on  me.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

TAR  AND  FEATHERS,  INSIDE  AND  OUT. 

After  Fred's  and  Terry’s  return  to  Dedham  Lake,  there 
was  a  concert  nearly  every  evening  in  the  week  at  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  summer  people.  Invitations  came  to  them 
from  every  cottager,  and  as  each  cottage  possessed  fine  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  there  was  no  lack  of  music  and  good  sing- 
ing. 

Evelyn,  Margie  and.  Mary  were  favorites  with  all  of  them. 

The  girls  thought  that  their  former  visits  were  enjoyable, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  compared  to  the  social  enjoyment 
that  followed  the  advent  of  the  families  who  had  built 
summer  homes  there.  As  for  the  Gales  and  Inneses,  they 
received  as  much  attention  as  the  others,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  were  theatrical  people.  They  contributed 
so  liberally  to  the  entertainments  that  they  were  practically 
indispensable,  and  aside  from  that,  their  individual  merit 
made  them  deservedly  popular. 

One  day  Sam  Innes  accepted  an  invitation  from  one  of 
the  cottagers  to  drive  .over  to  Ashton  with  him. 

They  hadn’t  been  in  town  more  than  an  hour  before  a 
couple  of  big,  brawny  fellows  from  the  backwoods  beyond 
the  lake,  who  had  been  drinking,  met  the  cottager  on  the 
street  and  recognized  him  as  one  who  had  made  some  very 
severe  comments  on  the  conduct  of  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  in  the  Ashton  paper. 

They  at  once  began  abusing  him  most  outrageously. 

Sam  was  not  with  him  at  the  time,  having  gone  to  the 
post-office.  W*hen  he  rejoined  him  in  front  of  the  store 
where  he  had  left  him,  he  found  the  two  fellows  shaking 
their  fists  in  his  face  and  threatening  all  sorts  of  terrible 
things.  He  didn’t  know  who  they  were,  but  he  noticed 
that  the  cottager  was  considerably  frightened  at  their  ac¬ 
tions. 

“See  here,  yon  fellows,”  said  Sam,  “you  are  behaving 
like  a  couple  of  lunatics,  and  you  want  to  cut  it  short  right 

away !” 

“What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it?”  one  of  them  asked, 
turning  abruptly  upon  him. 

“Not  a  thing  except  to  remark  that  if  you  don’t  shut  up 
and  behave  youraelf  I- will  make  you.” 

Both  the  men  gave  a  whoop  and  went  for  him.  The 
crowd  gave  way  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  spectators, 
,-orne  two-score  in  number,  were  more  astonished  than  ever 
before  in  their  lives.  They  never  saw  two  men  so  hand- 
-orndy  thrashed  before.  Sam  seemed  to  he  on  both  of  them 
at  the  same  time.  When  he  would  knock  one  down,  he 


wouldn’t  wait  for  him  to  get  up,  but  jerked  him  up  on  his 
feet  and  gave  him  another  thump;  then  he  would  go  for  the 
other. 

As  he  was  using  nothing  but  nature’s  weapons,  none  of 
the  spectators  interfered. 

In  less  than  three  minutes  after  the  fight  began,  both 
the  countrymen  begged  for  quarter. 

“Now  see  here,”  said  he,  “}rou  two  fellows  have  got  to 
hold  your  hands  up  and  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  touch 
another  drop  of  liquor,  or  I  will  break  a  few  ribs  for  you. 
You  are  probably  decent  sort  of  fellows  when  sober,  but 
very  low  down  curs  when  you  get  a  drink  or  two  inside  of 
you.” 

The  two  men  were  too  sick  to  pay  any  attention  to  what 
he  said  to  them,  and  he  proceeded  to  handle  them  roughly 
again.  But  some  of  the  by-standers  began  to  protest. 

“You’ve  no  right  to  make  them  take  such  an  oath  as 
that,”  said  a#  citizen. 

“I  didn’t  say  I  had,”  he  retorted.  “Neither  did  they 
have  any  right  to  stand  around  and  shake  their  fists  in  my 
friend’s  face,  threatening  to  wipe  up  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  him,  but  they  did  it  all  the  same.” 

“Well,  they’ve  been  punished  enough  for  it,  haven’t 
they?”  a  spunky  citizen  asked. 

“Perhaps  they  have,  but  isn’t  it  a  wise  thing  to  insist 
upon  their  future  good  conduct?  Won’t  it  he  better  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this  town 
to  have  them  keep  sober?  You  see  I  am  willing  to  argue 
it  with  you.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so;  but  can  you  expect  a  man  to  keep  an 
oath  forced  on  him  that  way?” 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don’t,  for  I  guess  they  are 
no  account,  low-down  fellows,  anyway,”  and  with  that  Sam 
ceased  whacking  them  and  they  went  away  pretty  well 
sobered  up  by  the  thrashing  they  had  received. 

“Innes,”  said  the  cottager,  “you  are  the  best  fighter  I 
ever  saw.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  use  of  fighting  unless  you  whip  your 
fellows  ?  There’s  a  gang  of  those  chaps  living  in  the  woods 
out  bevond  the  lake  who  need  a  thrashing  like  that  about 
once  a  week.  They  have  been  making  trouble  for  Fearnot 
ever  since  he  first  bought  land  out  there.  They  are  a  poor 
crowd  an}^way.” 

“You  didn’t  get  hurt,  did  you?”  his  friend  asked. 

“No,  I  didn’t  get  but  one  blow,  and  that  was  on  the 
shoulder  and  didn’t  amount  to  much,  anyway.” 

When  they  returned  to  the  lake  the  cottager  had  a  big 
story  to  tell.  He  couldn’t  command  words  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
press  his  admiration  of  Sam’s  splendid  fighting  qualities, 
vowed  that  he  would  he  his  friend  for  life,  and  that  if  ever 
he  needed  help  he  could  get  it  from  him. 

“Oh,  Sam’s  all  right,”  said  Fred,  who  was  listening  to 
him,  that  evening.  “He  is  pretty  well  fixed  financially, 
and  sticks  to  his  friends  to  the  very  last  hour.” 

The  gentleman’s  wife  and  pretty  daughter  actually 
hugged  and  kissed  Flossie  out  of  sheer  gratitude,  and  ex¬ 
tended  her  an  invitation  to  spend  the  next  season  there 
with  them  as  their  guest. 
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“Sam,  old  man,”  said  Terry,  “Urn  glad  that  thing  hap¬ 
pened,  for  when  you  build  your  cottage  up  here,  you  will 
be  right  in  some  very  exclusive  society.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  1  went  in  town  with  him,”  returned  Sam. 
“  1  think  those  fellows  are  trying  to  do  all  they  can  to  make 
it  unpleasant  lor  the  cottagers.” 

“Oh,  there’s  no  doubt  of  that.  They  are  a  hard-headed 
set,  and  now  that  they  have  been  shut  off  entirely  from  get¬ 
ting  fish  out  of  the  lake,  they  will  annoy  the  residents  here 
as  much  as  possible.” 

That  night  there  was  a  dance  at  one  of  the  cottages,  at 
which  every  family  around  the  lake  was  present,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  Dedham  girls. 

To  them  it  was  like  an  entrance  into  a  new  world.  Fred 
and  Terry  danced  with  both  of  them,  very  much  to  their 
delight. 

A  few  days  after  that  a  party  of  five  young  fellows,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods  back  of  the  field 
which  Dedham  was  cultivating,  caught  Billie  Dedham,  who 
was  now  a  little  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  rushed  him 
back  some  distance  in  the  woods,  where  they  stripped  him 
and  gave  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  Then  they  turned 
him  loose,  telling  him  to  let  the  old  man  see  him  that  he 
might  get  some  idea  of  what  they  had  in  store  for  him. 

Billie  knew  them.  He  came  home,  told  his  story,  after 
will  eh  it  took  about  a  gallon  of  alcohol  to  get  the  tar  off 


of  him. 


“Now,  Billie,  my  boy,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  going  to  give 
those  fellows  a  dose^  of  their  own  medicine.” 

“Why  not  have  them  arrested  and  sent  to  State’s  prison?” 
Mr.  Dedham  asked. 

“For  the  reason  that  there  was  no  witness  to  the  outrage, 
and  their  neighbors  and  relatives  would  all  swear  that  they 
were  at  home  or  somewhere  else  at  the  time,  and  so  they 
would  escape  punishment.  Were  there  other  witnesses  we 
could  send  them  to  prison  without  any  trouble.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  catch  them?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“Go  right  to  their  homes  after  them  before  daylight,” 
said  Fred.  “Billie  must  go  along  with  us,  show  us  where 
they  live,  and  we’ll  tie  them  up,  give  each  nine  and  thirty 
lashes  on  his  bare  back,  and  then  Billie  must  put  on  the 
tar  and  feathers,  besides  making  each  one  eat  a  handful 


of  it.” 

“Well,  wouldn't  that  make  him  liable  to  arrest?” 

“  es,  but  do  you  suppose  one  of  those  fellows  would  ap¬ 
pear  against  him  after  being  guilty  of  the  same  thing  him¬ 
self?  Just  let  me  manage  it,  and  we  will  make  them  sick.” 

A  little  after  midnight  Sam,  Dick,  Terry,  Fred,  Black 
Mosc  and  Billie  Dedham  started  out  in  a  wagon,  drove  about 
four  miles,  stopped  in  the  woods  and  quietly  surrounded 
I  he  house  in  which  two  of  the  young  men  they  were  after 
resided.  I  hey  kept  concealed  until  the  young  fellows  went 
out  to  the  little  barn  to  attend  to  two  horses  and  the  milch 


cow. 


Then  they  were  surrounded  and  captured. 

‘Ju'l  make  a  little  noise  now,"  said  Fred,  “and  it  will 
be  the  last  yelp  you  will  ever  give.” 

1  be  two  fellows  were  so  bndlv  frightened  they  made  no 


resistance  whatever,  and  were  hurried  away  to  the  wood* 
unperceived  by  any  member  of  their  family. 

They  were  taken  some  distance  away,  bound,  gagged  and 
tied  to  trees  and  left  there  until  the  others  could  be  cap¬ 
tured. 

They  had  little  difficulty  in  catching  them,  as  their  home- 
were  within  a  half  mile  of  the  first  two  who  were  caught. 

“Now,  Billie,  are  you  sure  these  are  the  men  wrho  tarred 
and  feathered  you  the  other  day?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “I  have  knovm  them  all  my  life.” 

“Well,  we  will  get  to  work  now'.  Mose,  bring  out  that 
pail  of  tar,  bag  of  feathers  and  rawhide.” 

Mose  brought  the  articles  from  the  wragon. 

The  prisoners  were  unbound  one  by  one  and  stripped ; 
but  the  gags  wrere  left  in  their  mouths  to  suppress  their 
cries. 

“Now,  Billie,  my  lad,”  said  Fred,  as  he  gave  him  the 
rawhide,  “you  lay  this  on  nine  and  thirty  times,  and  if 
you  don’t  raise  a  big  wrclt  with  each  cut  we  will  raise  some 
on  you.” 

Billie  took  the  rawdiide,  and,  as  he  was  about  as  vindictive 
as  anybody  born  and  reared  in  that  region,  he  made  every 
whack  avenge  the  wrrong  that  had  been  done  him. 

They  couldn't  utter  a  word  because  they  w'ere  gagged, 
but  they  groaned  and  squirmed  and  the  tears  ran  dowm 
their  faces. 

After  the  rawhiding  the  gag  wTas  removed  from  the  first 
prisoner,  and  the  tar  was  applied  all  the  way  from  the  top 
of  his  head  dowm  to  his  feet. 

Billie  put  it  on  well,  for  they  had  shown  him  how*  to 
dress  up  in  that  sort  of  a  suit. 

“Nowr,  Billie,”  said  Fred,  “make  up  a  little  ball  of  tar 
and  feathers  and  make  him  sw'allow  it.”  , 

The  unhappy  victim  fairly  howded  his  protest,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  open  his  mouth. 

“Say,  Mose,”  called  Fred,  “get  that  rawdiide  and  lash 
him  until  he  swallows  that  tar  and  feathers.  We  are  going 
to  give  these  fellows  enough  of  this  thing.” 

Mose  seized  the  rawhide,  but  the  cowardly  villain  pre¬ 
ferred  to  swallow  the  tar  and  feathers  and  did  so.  It  was 
a  horrible  dose,  and  it  made  him  about  as  sick  as  a  man 
could  be  and  live. 

."Now  see  here,”  said  Fred,  when  the  last  one  had  been 
treated  that  way,  “it’s  a  pretty  hard  matter  for  you  people 
out  here  in  the  woods  to  learn  anything.  Instead  of  giving 
you  this  punishment  to-day  w;e  ought  to  have  arrested  you 
and  pushed  the  lawr  on  you.  On  conviction  you  would 
have  been  sentenced  to  about  three  years  in  State's  prison, 
rhere  were  five  of  you,  and  all  of  you  would  have  perjured 
yourselves  in  court  and  escaped  the  punishment.  That’s  wh\ 
we  took  the  law  in  our  owm  hands.  Now*,  if  you  do  anything 
more  in  this  line,  a  crowd  of  white  caps  will  get  after  you 
and  swing  you  up  to  the  limbs  of  some  tree,  and  that  will 
be  the  end  of  you.  We  are  going  to  put  a  stop  to  it  if  we 
have  to  lynch  every  mother's  son  of  you.” 

They  then  left  the  young  men  in  the  woods,  returned  to 
their  wagon  and  drove  away. 


Now  see  here,  boys,"  said  Fred,  on  their  wav  back  to 
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t hi  lake,  “not  a  word  of  this  to  anybody.  If  anyone  speaks 
to  yon  on  the  subject,  profess  profound  ignorance  of  the 
whole  aifair.  Don't  make  a  single  admission.  Keep  your 
ears  and  eyes  open  and  your  months  shut.  There  is  no 
danger  of  their  going  to  law  about  it,  for  they  started  it 
themselves  and  they've  gotten  the  worst  of  it.” 

.  Mr.  Dedham  knew  all  about  the  errand  they  had  gone  on, 
and  of  course  had  questions  to  ask  when  they  returned. 

“Now  see  here,  Mr.  Dedham,”  said  Fred.  “Ask  no  ques¬ 
tions  of  anybody  about  it.  You  don’t  know  anything, 
neither  do  we,  and  if  you  go  to  talking  about  it,  you  will 
get  yourself  into  trouble.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  old  man,  “but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  you  did.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  how  to  find  out.  Just  ask  Billie 

J 

here  if  he  is  satisfied.” 

“Bill,  are  you  satisfied?”  the  old  man  asked. 

i  3  j 

“You  bet  I  am,”  grinned  Billie. 

“Ain't  killed  anybody,  have  you?” 

'  “No.” 

“Well,  stop  right  there.  Billie  is  satisfied  and  nobody 
is  killed.  If  your  wife' or  daughters  begin  to  ask  questions 
tell  them  to  shut  up.” 

About  three  hours  later  the  father  of  the  two  young  men 
who  were  first  captured,  drove  down  to  the  lake  and  asked 
for  Fearnot. 

Fred  went  out  to  his  wagon,  saw  the  old  fellow  laboring 
under  a  great  excitement,  greeted  him  pleasantly,  and  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  him. 

“Did  you  tar  and  feather  my  two  boys?”  the  old  man 
asked. 

“Bless  you,  no !  But  I  heard  that  they  tarred  and  feath¬ 
ered  Billie  Dedham  the  other  day.  Is  that  so  ?” 

“No,  it  ain’t.  They  say  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“Billie  says  they  did,”  returned  Fred. 

“He  is  a  liar  and  his  father  is,  too !”  blurted  out  the  old 
man. 

“Well,  you  know  what  David  said  about  that,  don’t  you?” 
Fred  asked.  “He  hinted  that  all  men  were  built  up  that 
•  way,  and  I’m  afraid  he  was  pretty  near  right.  At  the  same 
time,  Billie  did  come  home  with  a  most  beautiful  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers  on  him.  His  father  didn’t  know  him.  I 
saw  him  myself,  and  several  of  us  helped  to  clean  him  off. 
He  swears  that  your  two  boys  and  three  of  their  neighbors 
gave  him  the  suit.  Have  you  tried  to  find  out  anything 
about  it?” 

“No,  they  say  they  didn’t  do  it.” 

“Well,  maybe  David  had  them  in  mind,  too,  when  he 
made  that  remark  that  all  men  were  just  a  little  bit  given 
to  lying.” 

“But  they  say  that  you  and  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Olcott, 
Mr.  Inne:-  and  that  black  man  of  yours  whipped  them, 
tarred  and  feathered  them  and  then  made  them  eat  tar 
and  feathers,  and  one  of  them  is  sick  enough  to  die.” 

“That’s  awful,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  a  great  pity  they 
started  that  sort  of  business  around  here.  A  week  or  two 
ago  some  of  them  caught  Mr.  Dedham,  Billie  s  father,  took 
him  out  to»thefrwoods  to  put  some  tar  and  feathers  on  him, 


but  I  understand  that  they  all  got  it  on  themselves  instead. 
You  people  are  given  to  doing  queer  things  up  here,  and  I 
wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  white  caps  come  along 
here  pretty  soon  and  ruined  every  one  of  you.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  have  the  law  on  them,”  said  the  old 
farmer. 

“That’s  right.  If  you  can  persuade  your  neighbors  to 
stick  to  the  law  and  prosecute  everybody  who  violates  it, 
I’ll  agree  to  employ  an  able  lawyer  to  take  charge  of  it  for 
them.  I  would  advise  you  to  take  your  sons  to  town  and 
get  them  to  swear  out  warrants  against  those  who  tarred 
and  feathered  them.  If  everybody  would  appeal  to  the  law 
instead  of  personal  violence,  we  would  have  no  trouble 
around  here  at  all.  I  have  a  lawyer  in  Ashton  who  will 
act  as  their  counsel  free  of  charge.” 

“Why,  your  lawyer  wouldn’t  prosecute  you,”  said  the  old 
man.  “My  boys  say  you  were  with  the  crowd  who  tarred 
and  feathered  them.” 

“Why,  do  they  really  say  that  ?  They  must  be  crazy.  Let 
them  hire  another  lawyer,  and  I’ll  pay  his  fee  if  they  will 
just  get  out  a  warrant  for  my  arrest  on  that  charge.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  your  friends  here  will  swear  that  you 
were  at  home  and  asleep  at  the  time.” 

“Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they  would  or  not.  They 
are  all  good  friends  of  mine.  I  suppose  yours  sons’  friends 
will  do  the  same  thing  for  them.  It  is  a  pity,  isn’t  it,  that 
people  will  do  that  way  ?” 

The  old  man  was  staggered  at  Fred’s  attitude  and  ap¬ 
parent  frankness.  He  sat  there  in  his  wagon  looking  at  him 
and  thinking. 

Finally  he  asked: 

“Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  putting  the  tar  and 
feathers  on  them?” 

“Say,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  think  your  boys 
would  be  so  mean  and  low  down  as  to  tar  and  feather  a  boy 
like  Billie  Dedham?” 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“Well,  do  you  believe  I  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing 
myself?  Am  I  not  a  respectable  man?” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

“DID  I  KNOCK  HIM  OUT?”  DICK  ASKED. 

While  Fred  was  talking  with  the  old  man  in  the  wagon, 
Dick  Duncan  and  Sam  Innes  came  by. 

“See  here,  boys,”  said  Fred,  beckoning  to  them.  “Mr. 
Green  says  that  somebody  has  tarred  and  feathered  Ids  two 
sons.” 

“The  deuce  he  does!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Those  fellows 
ought  to  be  looked  after.  Somebody  tarred  Billie  Dedham 
the  other  day,  and  several  others  were  served  the  same  way 
about  two  weeks  ago.  It  really  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too;  but  he  says  that  y<3u  and  Sam  had 
something  *o  do  with  it.” 

Dick  looked  at  Sam  with  a  wild  expression  in  his  eyes, 
and  fell  agarnst  him  as  if  in  a  faint. 
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Sam  caught  him  in  his  arms,  held  him  up  for  a  while ' 
and  then  gently  laid  him  down  on  the  ground.  He  knelt 
by  him  and  proceeded  to  fan  him  with  his  hat. 

“By  George,  he  has  fainted !”  exclaimed  Fred. 

Farmer  Green,  instead  of  tumbling  to  the  by-play  of  the 
boys,  became  quite  alarmed. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  him?  Has  he  fainted?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes.  Can’t  you  see  for  yourself?” 

There  were  several  men  in  the-  store  near  by  and  they  ran 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  with  Dick  lying  on  the 
ground  and  Sam  kneeling  by  and  fanning  him.  They 
were  cottagers. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  one  asked. 

Fred  winked  at  him  and  said  that  the  man  in  the  wagon 
had  said  something  that  made  him  faint. 

“I  didn't!”  said  the  alarmed  farmer.  .“It  was  you  who 
told  him.” 

“Send  for  a  doctor!”  called  out  Sam  Innes. 

“Yes;  here  comes  Officer  Hooley,”  said  Fred,  whereupon 
the  farmer  gave  his  horse  the  whip  and  dashed  away  at  a 
pretty  rapid  rate  of  speed. 

He  was  out  of  sight  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

Dick  raised  his  head,  gazed  down  the  road  after  him  and 
asked  feebly : 

“Did  I  knock  him  out?” 

The  cottagers  fairly  roared  with  laughter,  shook  hands 
with  Dick  and  expressed  their  regret  that  they  were  not  in 
at  the  beginning.  Then  Fred  told  them  that  the  old  man 
had  accused  Dick,  Sam  and  himself  with  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  distributing  tar  and  feathers  among  his 
neighbors. 

By  degrees  it  leaked  out  that  the  fellows  who  had  been 
treated  to  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine  wrere  made  very 
sick  by  the  tar  and  feathers  they  had  been  forced  to  swallow. 
Two  of  them  were  confined  to  their  bed  for  three  or  four 
days. 

It  greatly  amused  the  people,  both  at  Ashton  and  Ded¬ 
ham  Lake,  and  they  greatly  appreciated  the  punishment 
that  had  been  administered. 

So  far  only  one  of  Fred's  friends  had  got  any  of  the  tar 
on  him  and  that  was  Billie  Dedham. 

Lawyer  Carter,  of  Ashton,  whose  defeat  for  Congress 
Fred  had  brought  about  the  year  before,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  the  matter  into  court,  thinking  he  could 
get  a  grip  on  Fearnot  and.  in  a  measure,  even  up  with  him. 

He  tried  hard  to  persuade  some  of  the  victims  of  the  tar 
and  feathers  to  sue  for  damages,  but  they  were  all  afraid 
to  try  it.  They  had  been  equally  guilty  themselves,  and 
aside  from  that,  had  learned  that  Fearnot  and  Olcott  al¬ 
ways  came  out  on  top  of  every  trouble  they  got  into. 

“  T  guess  you  had  better  let  it  alone,  Carter,”  said  one 
of  his  friends  to  him,  “or  you  will  get  some  of  your  own 
friends  into  trouble.” 

“Well,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that  if  I  can  only  catch 
Fearnot.” 

“He  is  too  slick  a  duck  to  be  caught,”  returned  the  other.  : 

In  the  meantime  Fred  and  Terry  kept  in  constant  com-  * 


munication  with  their  lawyer  at  Fan  Yan,  and  the  detec¬ 
tive  who  was  on  the  trail  of  Seymour,  the  land  swindler. 

A  letter  from  the  detective  one  day  gave  them  a  bit  of 
startling  information  which  was  to  the  effect  that  Seymour 
had  discounted  the  notes  which  Terry  had  given,  with  good 
indorsements  at  Centreville,  and  disappeared. 

“Fred,  just  look  at  this,”  said  Terry,  as  he  handed  him 
the  letter.  “I  guess  Seymour  has  skipped  out  for  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  somewhere.” 

Fred  read  the  letter,  and  learned  from  it  that  Seymour 

had  raised  sixty  thousand  dollars  on  the  seventy  thousand 

•  - 

dollars’  worth  of  notes. 

“Terry,  that  means  that  he  is  off  for  good,”  said  he  as  he 
handed  the  letter  back. 

“Yres,  it  looks  that  way.  He  sees  that  things  have  gone 
against  him,  so  he  raised  all  the  money  he  could.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  won't  stop  anywhere  in  this  country.” 

The  next  day  he  received  another  letter  from  the  de¬ 
tective  stating  that  he  was  on  the  trail  of  Seymour,  who 
had  gone  to  San  Francisco,  or  at  least,  that  he  had  bought 
a  ticket  to  that  point  under  the  assumed  name  of  Nelson. 

“By  George,  he  is  going  ^ie  other  way !”  he  remarked  to 
Fred. 

“Which  way?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  most  swindlers  of  that  character  make  a  break 
for  Europe,  but  he  seems  to  be  going  the  other  way.” 

“Well,  he  may  be  going  down  into  Mexico.  You  can't 
tell.  He  may  leave  the  road  and  go  southward,  or  at  San 
Francisco  may  take  a  steamer  for  Alaska.” 

“Well,  I  will  wait  until  I  hear  from  the  detective  again.” 

The  boys  kept  the  affair  a  secret  from  the  others.  Mar¬ 
gie,  however,  noticed  their  little  private  consultations  over 
letters  received,  and  suspected  that  some  very  important 
business  was  going  on  of  which  she  knew  nothing. 

She  called  Evelyn’s  attention  to  it. 

“Y"es,  I've  noticed  it,  too,”  said  Evelyn,  “but  I  guess 
it  is  about  their  business  up  at  Centreville.  Terry  says 
there  is  a  big  lot  of  men  at  work  up  there,  and  that  there 
will  soon  be  quite  a  little  town  growing  up  on  the  borders 

of  the  lake.” 

0 

“Well,  I'm  going  to  ask  brother  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  about  their  business,”  said  Margie. 

“No,  I  wouldn’t  do  that,  Margie.  I  don’t  think  we 
ought  to  bother  about  their  business  affairs  at  all.” 

“Well,  the  first  thins:  we  know  they  will  both  be  off  and 
we  won’t  see  them  for  weeks  or  months.” 

“Well,  we  must  expect  that.  It’s  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  complain  of ;  but  if  business  calls  them  off  we  shouldn't 
interfere  with  them.” 

Margie  had  a  gro.at  deal  more  curiosity  in  her  mental 
make-up  than  either  Evelvn  or  Mary,  and  she  never  hesi- 
fated  to  question  Fred  whenever  she  felt  like  doing  so. 

“Brother,”  she  said  to  him.  “are  you  and  Tern*  fixing 
up  an  excuse  to  leave  here?” 

“No.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Because  you  have  been  consulting  privately,  and  read¬ 
ing  letters  and  otherwise  behaving  as  though  you  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  conspiracy  of  some  kind.” 
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“Oh.  look  hero  now,"  he  laughed,  “you  have  got  enough 
to  do  to  keep  an  eve  on  Dick,  and  let  Terry  and  I  alone.” 

“  Thank  you.  I  am  not  watching  Mr.  Duncan.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  watch  him.  He  is  a  pretty  sly 
dog.  and  I  know  it.” 

“Of  course  he  is.  He  wouldn't  be  associating  with  you 
and  Terry  if  he  wasn't.  If  you  will  just  give  us  a  month’s 
notice  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.” 

“Well,  you  won't  get  any  month’s  notice,  for  in  this  fast 
age,  a  business  man  can’t  see  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
ahead.” 

“Well,  are  you  thinking  of  going  away?” 

“Certainly.  Do  you  think  we  intend  staying  here  all 
the  time  ?  All  these  cottagers  will  go  away  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  so  will  vou.” 

She  laughed  and  retorted: 

“It’s  a  hard  matter  to  get  any  information  out  of  you 
or  Terry.” 

“Well,  don’t  try  it,  then.  Tterry  and  I  are  not  going  to 
leave  you  girls  here  until  we  have  to,  for  neither  one  of  us 
cares  to  tear  himself  away  from  such  pleasant  companion¬ 
ship^  It  is  not  at  all  probable,  though,  that  Dick  will  go 
with  us  when  we  leave;  so  you  needn’t  worry.” 

“Don’t  talk  silly,”  she  retorted.  “I’m  not  worrying 
about  ambody  but  you.” 

“Margie,  are  they  going  away?”  Evelyn  asked  her  a 

little  later. 
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“I  don’t  know,  but  he  says  they  won’t  go  until  they 
have  to.” 

“Well,  does  he  think  they  will  tiave  to  ?” 

“Yes.  He  says  we  will  all  hawe  to  go  at  the  end  of  the 


season 


She  laughed  and  remarked: 


“That’s  just  like  Fred.” 

That  same  day  Margie  asked  Dick  if  he  thought  Fred 
and  Terry  were  going  to  leave  soom. 

“  They  haven’t  said  anything  to  me  about  it,”  he  replied, 
“and  I  hardly  think  they  will  go  without  letting  me  know 
in  advance.” 

“Is  everything  going  on  all  rigid  up  at  the  other  lake?” 

“Yes,  so  far  as  I  know.” 

“Now,  Dick,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  where  all  of  you  went 
the  other  morning  when  you  left  here  before  daylight  in 
that  wagon.  I  tried  to  get  brother  to  tell  me  and  he 
wouldn’t.”  ’  \  j 

“Why  wouldn’t  he  tell  you?”  I 

“He  said  it  wasn’t  time  to  tell  me.” 

“Well,  then  don’t  you  know  it  wuuld  be  wrong  for  me  to 
tell?  We  all  agreed  not  to  say  anything  about  where  we 
went,  and  if  I  should  do  so  neither  Fred  nor  Terry  would 
every  have  any  confidence  in  me  again.  We  have  all  been 
true  as  steel  to  each  other.  You  know  I  wouldn’t  refuse  you 
anything  in  the  world,  and  you  ought  not  to  ask  me  to  go 
back  on  our  agreement.” 

“Well,  if  1  were  to  insjst  on  it,  would  you  still  refuse?” 

“Yes,  1  would  have  to.” 

“7vhat’t-  right.  I  wouldn’t  for  anything  in  the  world 
have  you  do  that  which  is  wrong.” 


“I  know  you  wouldn’t.  That’s  why  I  explain  it  to  you.” 

“Flossie  did  everything  she  could  to  make  Sam  tell  her, 
but  he  wouldn’t,  and  for  a  while  she  was  quite  angry  with 
him.” 

“How  did  he  get  out  of  it  ?”  Dick  asked. 

“He  said  it  was  a  little  private  expedition  with  the  boys ; 
but  she  thinks  a  wife  is  entitled  to  know  all  about  where 
her  husband  goes.” 

“Well,  I  guess  she  is  pretty  near  right  about  that;  but 
this  is  a  matter  that  ought  not  to  be  talked  about,  and  that’s 
why  we  are  all  keeping  mum.” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  know  where  you  went.  You  all  de¬ 
livered  a  load  of  tar  and  feathers  in  the  woods  out  there 
somewhere.” 

“Now,  Margie,”  said  Dick,  just  a  little  bit  alarmed, 
“don’t  say  that  again  to  anybody.  Don’t  you  girls  even  talk 
about  it  among  yourselves.  Wait  until  we  get  away  from 
here.” 

She  laughed,  shook  her  head  and  assured  him  that  the 
boys  were  not  fooling  the  girls  very  much. 

“We  are  not  trying  to  fool  you.  It’s  the  other  fellows 
we  are  fooling.” 

Dick  took  her  out  in  a  boat  and  they  fished  and  talked 
confidentially  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon.  Then  a 
crowd  of  young  people  came  out  from  Ashton,  the  Welborn 
girls  among  them,  so  they  had  to  come  ashore  to  kelp  the 
others  entertain  them. 

For  a  time  the  Ashton  girls  would  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  tarring  and  feathering  of  five  young  men  in  the  woods, 
three  or  four  miles  back  of  the  lake. 

Margie  and  Evelyn  deftly  changed  the  topic  several  times, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  starting  it  in  another  channel. 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  time  Fred  and  Terry 
were  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from  the  detective  again. 

Finally  a  dispatch  came  from  him,  dated  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  read  as  follows: 

“  Seymour  sailed  for  Manila  day  before  yesterday.  What 
shall  I  do?  Answer.” 

Terry  quietly  passed  the  dispatch  to  Fred  without  a 
word  of  comment,  for  the  girls  were  standing  close  by. 

“Wire  him  to  go  ahead,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  but  Terry 
instantly  knew  that  it  was  intended  as  a  blind. 

Margie  walked  up  to  him,  took  the  dispatch  out  of  his 
hand  and  read  it. 

Of  course  it  gave  her  no  information. 

“Who  is  Seymour,  brother?”  she  asked. 

“Say,  Terry,  we  will  have  to  make  her  private  secre¬ 
tary,”  he  laughed,  “as  she  is  determined  to  get  into  our 
business  in  spite  of  us.” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  returned  Terry.  “She  would  soon 
get  us  so  tangled  up  that  we  would  have  to  get  stone  blind 
drunk  before  we  could  see  our  way  out  of  it.” 

“Margie,  you  ought  not  to  pry  into  their  business  that 
way,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Nov/,  you  hush!”  retorted  Margie.  “Brother  and 
Terry  have  got  the  idea  in  their  heads  that  wc  girls  can’t 
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understand  anything  even  when  it  is  explained  to  us. 
Wh  enever  they- try  to  keep  anything  hid  from  me  I  know 
there  is  trouble  brewing  somewhere.” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  know  that;  but  if  they  want  to  keep  it 
concealed  from  us  it  is  because  they  think  it  is  best  to 
do  so.” 

“Oh,  you  sweet  little  thing!”  laughed  Fred.  “You  are 
level-headed  all  the  time,  but  this  sister  of  mine  here  wants 
to  boss  everything  in  sight.  The  fellow  she  marries  will 
have  to  give  an  account  of  himself  three  times  a  day  every 
day  of  the  week.” 

“Well,  isn't  a  wife  entitled  to  her  husband’s  confidence?” 
Margie  asked. 

“That  depends,”  he  replied. 

“Depends  upon  what?” 

“Whether  it  is  safe  to  tell  her  everything  about  his 
business.”  v 

“Well,  she  ought  to  know.  She  ought  to  share  his 
troubles  as  well  as  his  joys.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  sentimental  part  of  it,  I  know;  but  if 
ever  I  am  lucky  enough  to  have  a  wife,  I’ll  see  to  it  that 
she  has  nothing  to  share  with  me  but  my  joys.  1  think 
it  is  mean  in  a  man  to  go  home  and  divide  his  troubles 
with  his  wife.” 

“Oh,  that  sounds  all  right  while  you  are  a  single  man, 
but  nine  out  of  ten  married  men  not  only  divide  their 
troubles  with  their  wives,  but  let  her  have  all  of  them, 
while  he  goes  around  to  the  saloon  to - ” 

“Come,  Terry,”  exclaimed  Fred,  cutting  short  her  sen¬ 
tence,  and  they  both  made  a  break,  running  about  a  hundred 
yards  up  the  road  toward  the  Dedham  House  before  they 
stopped,  leaving  the  laugh  on  Margie. 

“Say,  Terry,  that  detective  wants  a  big  wad  of  money  to 
take  such  a  trip  as  that.  He  can’t  speak  a  word  of  Spanish, 
and  it  will  be  money  thrown  away  to  send  him  out  there.” 

“Well,  what's  to  be  done,  then?” 

“Follow  him  ourselves.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred  !  We  had  a  tough  time  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  once  when  we  were  trying  to  catch  Aguinaldo.” 

“Yes,  so  we  did;  and  we  played  a  good  game,  too,  not¬ 
withstanding  we  didn’t  win;  but  I  think  we  can  catch 
that  fellow.” 

“How  can  we,  Fred?  He  will  have  at  least  a  week 
the  start  of  us  if  we  should  leave  here  to-day.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  can  head  him  off.  We  can  take 
a  fast  steamer  from  Hew  York  to  Liverpool,  go  by  rail 
through  France  and  Ttalv  to  Brindisi.  We  have  been  over 
that  trip  before,  you  know.  He  has  got  a  big  lot  of 
money  with  him,  as  he  scooped  about  ninety  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  that  game  of  his,  and  it  will  nay  us  to  catch 
him.” 

“Really,  t red,  do  you  suggest  that  we  take  such  a  trip 
ns  that?” 


^  f*s,  I  do.  Ye  can  leave  Dick  in  charge  of  affairs  nt 
Hev  Fra,  while  Sam  and  Frank  can  look  after  the  museum 
all  right.” 

“Oh,  yes!  They  can  attend  to  that.  But  shall  we  let 
them  know  where  we  are  going?” 


“Yes,  we  will  have  to.” 

“Then  we’d  better  do  it  right  away,  and  I’ll  leave  the 

task  to  you.” 

They  returned  to  the  girls  at  once  where  they  were  all 
seated  under  a  tree  in  front  of  the  cabin  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  water’s  edge. 

“Oh,  you’ve  come  back,  have  you?”  asked  Margie. 
“Yes.  We’ve  come  to  tell  you  the  business  you  were 
so  anxious  to  know.” 

“Oh,  I  knew  you  wei£  a  good  boy,  after  all !”  she  laughed. 
“Sit  down  here  and  tell  us  all  about  it.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  AXD  TERRY  MEET  FRIENDS  OX  BOARD  AX  OCEAX  LINER. 

Fred  took  the  seat  by  the  side  of  his  sister,  and  said: 

“How,  look  here!  I  want  every  one  of  you  to  promise 
not  to  tell  anyone  where  we  are  going.” 

“Oh,  you  are  going  away,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  You  three  girls  can  tell  your  parents 
about  it,  because  they  are  entitled  to  know.  We  arc  going 
half  way  round  the  world  on  the  fastest  time  we  can  make. 
In  fact,  we  are  going  to  Manila.” 

The  announcement  came  like  a  thunderclap  to  both 
Evelyn  and  Margie. 

“Are  you  going  to  fight  the  Filipinos?”  Sam  asked. 

“Ho,  we  are  going  to  chase  a  rascally  American.  This 
man,  Seymour,”  and  he  handed  the  dispatch  to  Sam  to 
read. 

“What’s  he  been  doing?”  Margie  asked. 

Fred  told  the  entire  story  of  Terry’s  dealings  with  Sey¬ 
mour. 

Evelyn  was  shockedy  having  the  impression  on  her  mind 
that  her  brother  was  ruined  financially. 

V 

Fred  saw  it  and  quickly  explained  that  while  he  was 
out  thirty  thousand  dollars  he  was  ahead  a  great  deal 
more  than  that. 

“Are  you  sure  of  that,  brother?”  she  asked,  turning  to 
Terry. 

“Yes;  I  haven’t  a  doubt  of  it.” 

“Then  why  not  let  the  detective  go  after  that  man?” 

“Because  we  think  we  can  do  better  ourselves.  T  know 
him  personally,  while  the  detective  has  never  seen  him, 
and  besides  that,  we  are  both  familiar  with  the  Spanish 
language,  have  been  out  there  before,  and  we  can  get 
there  ahead  of  Seymour  by  going  around  through  Europe. 
The  detective  is  in  San  Francisco,  and  would  lo*e  too 
much  time  getting  across  the  continent  to  Hew  York,  and 
if  he  should  follow  him  direct  from  San  Francisco  across 
the  Pacific  he  would  be  a  week  behind  him.  We  can  reach 
Hew  ^  ork  to-night  and  catch  a  fast  steamer  to-morrow 
morning.” 

bred  hereupon  proceeded  to  give  Diek  instructions  about 
what  to  do  at  Hew  Era. 

“As  for  the  museum,”  lie  added.  “Frank  and  Sam  can 
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attend  to  that  all  right,  but  1  would  advise  you  all  to  stay 
right  here  to  the  end  of  the  season,  enjoying  yourselves  as 
much  as  you  can.  You  can  simply  say  that  business  called 
.*  us  away.  You  can  have  more  fun  here  than  anywhere 
else.  There  is  no  pressing  necessity  to  call  Dick  away,  so 
he  can  remain  with  you :  and  Terry  and  I  hereby  instruct 
»  him  to  provide  you  two  girls  with  all  the  money  you  need, 
and  we  will  make  it  good  to  him.” 

“Oh,  we  don't  need  any  money!”  said  Margie. 

“That's  all  right,  but  he  is  instructed  all  the  same  to 
see  that  you  have  a  good  time,  and  deliver  you  safely 
home  again  whenever  you  wish  to  go.  If  you  want  to 
go  up  to  New  Era,  go  ahead.” 

“Oh,  we  wouldn't  go  up  there  unless  you  and  Terry 
v  were  there.” 

“No,”  said  Evelyn,  “and  I  really  can’t  enjoy  stay- 
,  mg  here.  I  think  we  ought  to  break  up  and  go  home,”  and 
she  was  almost  ready  to  cry. 

“Oh,  look  here  now,  little  girl,  I  want  to  go  away  feeling 
that  we  have  not  spoiled  your  pleasure  in  the  least.  We 
will  go  off  feeling  happier  knowing  that  you  are  having  a 
good  time  here.  We  want  you  to  stay  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  Every  one  of  the  cottagers  seems  to  be  in  love  with 
w  you  all,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  make  your  visit  here 
pleasant.  Besides,  it  will  be  worth  something  to  you,  per¬ 
haps,  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance.  Next  year  when 
more  cottages  are  built  we  can  all  meet  here  again.  Keep 
Mose  as  your  cook  and  man-of-all-work,  and  you'll  be  as 
well  protected  as  if  you  had  a  regiment  of  American 
soldiers  stationed  here.  Mose  would  fight  for  you  as  long 
as  he  could  strike  a  blow,  and  the  two  policemen  here  dearly 
love  a  scrimmage.  Now,  Terry,  we  must  be  off,”  and  they 
both  rose  to  their  feet,  went  into  the  cabin  and  began  pack¬ 
ing  their  grips. 

In  spite  of  their  efforts  to  control  themselves,  tears  fdled 
the  eyes  of  Evelyn  and  Margie,  and  began  trickling  down 
their  faces. 

Mary,  in  order  to  conceal  her  agitation,  ran  into  the 
girls’  cabin  and  the  othens  followed  her. 

*  “Say,  Fred,”  said  Frank  Gale,  as  he  joined  him  and 
Terry,  “the  poor  girls  are  crying  as  though  their  hearts 
would  break.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,”  said  Terry.  “Mother  will  cry,  too, 
when  she  hears  of  it.  They  don’t  like  for  me  to  get  far 
away  from  home;  but  it  means  a  great  deal  to  me,  for  the 
probabilities  are  that  if  we  catch  that  fellow  I’ll  get  back 
pretty  near  all  he  scooped  out  of  me.  If  he  don  t  cough 
/  up  to  suit  me,  I’ll  put  him  in  a  coffin.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  Fred.  “We  will  get  him  back  to 
the  United  States  and  put  him  behind  prison  bars.  He  will 
gladly  give  up  every  cent  he  has  if  we  give  him  a  chance 
^  to  do  so  rather  than  come  back  and  face  the  music.’ 

J  With  that  Fred  left  the  cabin  and  went  into  the  one  in 
which  the  girls  were.  He  caught  his  sister  in  his  arms, 

*  kirscd  her  several  times  and  said: 

“Now,  sis,  dear,  don’t  worry  about  us.  We  have  been 
around  tie-  world  once,  had  a  good  time  and  came  back  all 
4  right ;  so  don’t  worry  nor  let  mother  worry,  either.”  Then 


he  turned  to  Evelyn,  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  kissed  her 
all  over  her  face  and  whispered : 

“Little  girl,  you  know  that  front  seat  I  have  given  you 
in  my  heart?  You  are  right  there  yet,  and  wherever  I 
go,  you  will  be  there.  1  will  think  of  you  day  and  night, 
and  in  whatever  position  I  may  be  placed,  you  will  be  the 
plucky  mascot  to  pull  me  through.  I’ll  write  you  every  op¬ 
portunity  I  have.  If  I  hear  that  you  are  enjoying  your¬ 
self,  I  will  be  happy;  and  very  miserable  if  you  are  not. 
Good-by,”  and  snatching  another  kiss,  he  dashed  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  Terry  to  take  leave  of  Mary. 

Terry  soon  followed  him,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they 
were  driving  toward  Ashton,  accompanied  by  Dick  and 
Sam  Innes,  who  were  to  bring  back  the  team. 

When  they  reached  Ashton  they  had  about  a  half  hour’s 
time  to  spare,  which  enabled  them  to  go  to  the  bank  and 
have  their  checks  cashed  for  money  enough  for  their  use 
on  the  long  trip  they  were  taking. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred  as  he  shook  hands  with  Dick 
and  Sam  at  the  station,  “keep  things  going  just  as  they 
have  been  until  we  return.” 

“When  do  you  expect  to  return?”  Sam  asked. 

“Oh,  we  expect  to  get  back  inside  of  three  months.” 

“Well,  good  luck  to  you,”  said*  Sam  as  he  and  Dick 
shook  hands  with  them  and  saw  them  off  on  the  train. 

They  reached  New  York  that  night,  and  went  at  once 
to  the  Fearnot  residence,  taking  Judge  and  Mrs.  Fearnot 
completely  by  surprise. 

“Why,  where  are  the  girls?”  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked. 

“Up  at  Dedham  Lake  having  a  high  old  time.” 

“When  are  thev  coming  back?  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  Terry  and  I  told  them  to  stay  there 
until  .the  end  of  the  season.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you 
and  father  to  go  up  there  for  a  week  or  two  yourselves. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  you,  and  I'd  wager  a  house 
and  lot  there  that  it  would  be  the  most  enjoyable  vaca¬ 
tion  you  ever  took.” 

“Well,  what  brought  you  and  Terry  down  here?”  Judge 
Fearnot  asked. 

“Well,  we  came  down  on  the  train.  To-morrow  we  will 
take  a  steamer  for  Europe,”  and  with  that  he  explained  the 
business  that  was  taking  them  half  way  round  the  world. 

Mrs.  Fearnot  instantly  protested  against  their  going. 

“Oh,  don’t  do  that  now,  mother.  They  are  justified  in 
taking  the  trip.  Terry  is  interested  to  the  tune  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  other  parties  have  been  stuck  by  that 
villain  to  double  that  amount.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  let  the  detective  go  after  him?” 

'“Because  we  believed  it  would  be  money  thrown  away. 
He  is  not  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language  and  he 
couldn't  reach  there  in  time  to  head  him  off,  while  we 
believe  that  we  can.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  the  boys,  mother,”  said  the  Judge. 
“They  are  amply  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
will  probably  reach  Manila  before  Seymour’s  steamer  does, 
and  arrest  him  as  he  comes  off  the  ship.” 

“That’s  just  what  we  intend  to  do,”  said  Fred,  “and 
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now  I  want  you  and  father  to  run  up  to  Dedham  Lake  if 
you  can’t  stay  but  a  week.” 

“I  can  take  a  week  or  ten  days  olT  after  a  few  more 
days,”  remarked  Judge  Fearnot.  “I  ve  got  two  friends 
up  there  already,  and  would  like  to  see  the  place,  anyway.” 

“Good  !  Good  !  It  would  please  me  more  than  anything 
you  could  do,  father.  It’s  the  finest  water  and  the  purest 
air  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  that  Black  Mose  can  get 
up  as  fine  a  meal  as  the  best  French  cook  in  this  city. 
You  really  don’t  know  what  fish  is  until  you  get  them  in 
ihe  frying  pan  inside  of  a  half  hour  after  they  leave  the 
water.” 

“Well,  we  will  go  up  there  next  week,”  promised  the 
Judge. 

“Now,  my  son,”  said  his  mother,  “promise  me  you  will 
not  recklessly  expose  yourself.  They  are  fighting  out  there 
yet,  I  see  from  the  papers,  and  you  must  not  engage  in  it.” 

“I  don't  intend  to,  mother.  If  we  can  catch  our  man  at 
Manila,  we  will  come  back  on  the  next  ship,  if  we  can 
bring  him  with  us.  I  don’t  know  what  the  condition  of  the 
civil  government  out  there  is.” 

“Oh,  there’s  no  civil  government  out  there,”  said  the 
Judge.  “You  will  have  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  general 
and  he  will  order  him  sent  back.” 

The  Judge  was  under  the  impression  that  Terry  had  se¬ 
cured  official  papers  that  would  make  the  matter  of  extra¬ 
dition  easy,  but  he  was  mistaken;  the  truth  is. neither  Fred 
nor  Terry  thought  about  procuring  such  papers. 

They  went  to  bed  at  a  late  hour,  and  arose  very  early 
the  next  morning. 

The  steamer  was  to  sail  at  about  ten  o’clock,  so  they  had 
to  hustle  to  procure  some  things  they  would  need. 

They  managed  to  get  what  they  wanted  and  reached  the 
steamer  about  a  half  hour  before  it  sailed,  and  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  secure  a  good  stateroom. 

“Terry,  it’s  pretty  much  the  same  old  trip,  isn’t  it?” 
Fred  said  as  the  huge  steamer  was  towed  out  into  the 
stream. 

“Yes;  let’s  go  out  on  the  deck  and  see  the  passengers 
waving  good-bys  to  their  friends.” 

They  went  out  and  found  a  great  crowd  of  passengers  of 
both  sexes  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  friends  on 
the  dock ;  but  as  none  of  their  friends  knew  they  were  going 
to  sail,  they  didn’t  see  a  single  familiar  face  among  those 
who  were  gazing  up  at  the  passengers. 

They  strolled  the  entire  length  of  the  deck  to  see  if  they 
could  find  any  acquaintances  on  board. 

“Oh,  there’s  Mr.  Fearnot!”  they  heard  a  lady  exclaim, 
and  looking  around  saw  a  member  of  the  opera  troupe 

which  Fred  had  once  managed  when  Madam  Cortini  ’was 
the  star. 

He  instantly  recognized  her  and  a  cordial  greeting  en¬ 
sued. 

She  recognized  Terry  and  greeted  him,  too. 

“Where  is  the  Madam?”  Fred  asked. 

“In  her  stateroom,  almost  smothered  under  the  floral 
tributes  of  her  friends.” 


Just  then  another  member  of  the  troupe  carnc  up,  a  ve  ry 
beautiful  young  lady,  and  another  greeting  followed. 

A  little  later  two  or  three  of  the  male  singers  showed  up. 

“Well,  this  is  a  pleasure!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “We  had 
to  leave  hurriedly  in  answer  to  a  dispatch.  In. fact  we  were 
off  within  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  it.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  good  stateroom.” 

“I  heard  the  Madam  asking  about  you  the  other  day,” 
said  one  of  the  male  singers.  “She  wanted  to  know  what 
had  become  of  you.” 

“I  feel  highly  flattered,”  Fred  replied,  “but  where  are 
you  all  going?” 

“To  London,”  was  the  reply.  “We  are  engaged  for  the 
entire  season  there.”  f 

“Who’s  managing  the  troupe  now?”  Terry  asked. 

“Signor  Cafferini.”  -  l 

“Oh,  yes!  I’ve  heard  of  him.  How  do  you  like  him?” 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulder  in  a  way  that  meant 
a  great  deal. 

Terry  smiled  and  looked  around  at  the  others,  who 
smiled  in  unison  with  him. 

By  and  by  one  of  the  ladies  left  the  party,  and  about 
ten  minutes  later  she  returned,  accompanied  by  Madam 
Cortini,  who  rushed  at  Fred  with  both  hands  extended, 
exclaiming : 

“Oh,  you  truant!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  you, 
too,  Mr.  Olcott.” 

Of  course  the  two  kissed  the  hand  she  gave  them,  ex¬ 
pressed  great  pleasure  at  meeting  her  and  complimented 
her  on  her  good  health  and  good  looks. 

“Oh,  it  really  gives  me  new  life  to  meet  you  two  again! 
Now  come  and  see  how  they  have  filled  my  room  with 
flowers,”  and  seizing  Fred  by  the  arm  with  feminine  im¬ 
pulsiveness,  she  led  the  way  into  the  grand  saloon,  to  the  big 
double  stateroom  that  had  been  assigned  her  more  than 
a  week  before. 

Terry  didn’t  follow  them,  but  remained  out  on  deck, 
talking  with  the  others.  * 

He  learned  a  great  deal  from  them  about  the  new  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  a  very  able  one,  but  by  no  means  popular, 
and  treated  all  except  the  Madam  as  if  they  were  his  in¬ 
feriors,  mentally  and  socially.  He  was  high  up  in  the 
profession  as  a  singer  himself,  having  commanded  very 
nigh  salaries  for  a  dozen  years  or  more. 

“Has  he  had  any  trouble  with  the  Madam?”  Terrv 
asked. 

es,”  answered  one  of  them,  “they  quarrel  frequently, 
but  he  is  so  valuable  to  her,  both  as  a  manager  and  singer 
that  she  submits  to  him  more  than  we  ever  knew  her  to 
submit  to  anyone.” 

“Why,  does  he  sing,  too?” 

“No,  but  he  has  worked  his  way  up  through  nearly  every 
role  in  the  different  operas,  which  enables  him  to  take 
the  place  of  anyone  who  may  become  ill  or  is  prevented  by 
any  cause  from  going  on,  and  ho  is  a  worker,  too.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  way  to  succeed,”  said  Terrv.  ^ 

hut  if  he  was  more  civil  to  her  she  would  like 
him  the  better.  At  times  he  is  verv  insulting.” 
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“Dot  the  big  head,  eh?” 

“The  worst  sort,”  laughed  one  of  the  male  singers. 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  the  most  of  them.” 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Fred  appeared  on  deck 
again.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Madam,  who  was  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  arm  and  smiling  like  a  May  morning.  'She  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  with  a  queenly  presence,  and  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  other  passengers.  Nearly 
all  of  them  knew  who  she  was,  but  many  inquiries  were 
made  about  the  young  man  she  seemed  to  be  so  much 
pleased  with. 

“Terry,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  as  he  led  the  Madam  up 
to  where  Terry  was  talking  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
troupe,  “you  ought  to  see  the  floral  tributes  to  the  Opera 
Queen.  There  must  be  a  ton  of  flowers  in  her  room.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Terry,  “it  is  right  and  proper. 
I  would  have  sent  down  a  cartload  myself,  but  didn’t  know 
she  was  going  to  leave  the  country,  or  even  that  she  was 
in  the  city.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  replied,  “Mr.  Fearnot  told  me  the 
same  thing;  but  he  has  been  very  remiss  in  not  writing 
me  as  he  promised.” 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!”  said  Fred.  “I  did  write, 
but  I  was  moving  about  and  so  were  you,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  they  failed  to  catch  you.” 

“Oh,  I  will  have  to  accept  your  explanation!”  she 
laughed. 

“Indeed  you  must.  I  insist  upon  your  doing  so,  for  I 
can  assure  you  upon  my  honor  it  is  true  as  I  stated.” 

“Yes,  I  can  vouch  for  it,”  said  Terry,  “as  two  letters 
came  back  returned  by  the  post-office  authorities,  with  the 
official  assertion  stamped  on  them  that  you  could  not  be 
found.” 

“Well,  one  of  his  came  to  me  the  same  way,”  she  laughed, 
“but  we  are  together  now  for  a  week  at  least,  where  he 
can’t  get  away  without  jumping  overboard.” 

“That  is  something  I  have  no  desire  to  do,”  put  in  Fred, 
“because  I  am  under  engagement  to  meet  a  fellow  in 
Manila.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  long,  long  journey !”  exclaimed  the  Madam. 

“Yes,  indeed!  More  than  half  way  round  the  world. 
I’m  not  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  choice  at  all,  but  of  abso¬ 
lute  business  necessity.  Olcott  and  I  have  been  there 
before,  and  found  the  climate  rather  too  lurid  for  comfort. 
I  would  much  rather  be  sitting  in  a  box  at  the  right  of 
the  stage  listening  to  your  singing.” 

“Yes,  or  paying  compliments  to  every  lady  in  reach  of 
vour  voice,”  she  retorted. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  TERRY'S  VIVID  DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ATTACK 
OF  SEA  SICKNESS,  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED  IT. 

Terry  was  under  the  impression  that  they  were  extremely 
],jr;kv  in  meeting  up  with  acquaintances  on  board  the  great 


ocean  liner,  as  he  found  the  members  of  the  opera  troupe  a 
rather  jolly  set,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America  on  professional  tours;  but  it  was 
not  the  case  with  Fred. 

It  didn’t  take  him  long  to  see  that  the  Opera  Queen 
intended  to  monopolize  him  on  all  occasions.  He  didn’t 
object  to  her  society  in  the  least,  for  she  was  a  splendid 
conversationalist ;  but  he  didn’t  like  to  be  confined  to  her 
society  alone. 

On  the  other  hand  Madam  Cortini  was  delighted,  as  he 
was  the  only  personal  acquaintance  she  had  among  the 
passengers,  outside  of  the  members  of  her  own  troupe,  and 
as  she  was  very  partial  to  him,  she  was  as  much  pleased  at 
finding  him  on  board  as  a  little  child  would  be  with  its 
first  doll. 

As  the  great  steamer  passed  down  through  the  Narrows 
she  stood  on  deck  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  told  him  what 
her  impressions  were  when  she  first  passed  up  through 
there  on  the  way  up,  and  caught  her  first  glimpse  of  the 
new  world,  especially  the  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
in  the  harbor. 

Further  down,  when  they  reached  the  lower  bay  and  ap¬ 
proached  Sandy  Hook,  he  remarked  : 

“In  a  little  while  you  will  have  to  make  a  break  for  your 
cabin,  as  we  will  strike  the  swell  of  the  ocean  out  beyond 
the  Hook.” 

“Oh,  my!  I  never  get  sea  sick,  do  }T>u?” 

“Yes,  every  time  I  get  on  blue  water,  and  so  does  Terry.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,  but  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help 
you  stand  it  cheerfully.” 

“Please  excuse  me  from  that,”  he  laughed.  “It  is  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  to  cheer  up  a  sea  sick  man  or  woman;  but 
if  you  want  to  have  some  fun  just  take  charge  of  Terry.” 

“Is  he  funny  when  sea  sick?” 

“Yes,  but  he  doesn't  mean  to  be.  He  abuses  everything, 
including  Old  Neptune  and  all  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  but 
stays  on  deck  all  the  time  to  get  the  bracing  air.” 

“Oh,  I  would  feel  ashamed  of  myself  to  laugh  at  him 
when  he  is  feeling  so  badly.” 

“Well,  there  isn’t  any  sympathy  wasted  on  a  sea  sick 
man,  for  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  others  are  in  the  same  fix. 
Terry  bears  it,  though,  under  protest.  He  is  never  willing 
to  quietly  submit  to  it.” 

“Are  you  going  to  stay  with  him?” 

“Yes,  misery  loves  company;  but  really  I  would  advise 
you  to  leave  us  both  alone  until  we  get  over  it.” 

“Oh,  I  will  fix  some  lemon  juice  for  you.  They  say 
while  it  is  not  exactly  an  antidote,  it  does  relieve  one  to 
a  very  marked  degree.” 

“I  know  it  does.  Terry  and  I  both  have  a  few  lemons 
in  our  pocket.  We  know  what  we  have  to  go  through  with 
and  are  prepared  to  take  it,  but  at  the  same  time,  Terry 
will  express  his  opinion  of  the  whole  business.” 

Seeing  he  could  not  get  rid  of  her,  he  led  her  toward  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  where  Terry  was  talking  with  a  couple  of 
the  male  singers. 

“Say,  Terry,”  he  laughed,  “when  we  get  out  beyond 
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the  Hook  the  circus  will  begin,  and  the  Madam  here  offers 
to  act  as  ringmaster  for  us.” 

“The  deuce  she  does!  Doesn’t  she  get  sea  sick  herself?” 

“No,  she  is  proof  against  it.” 

“Well,  that’s  strange.  1  have  seen  men  who  are  proof 
against  it,  but  never  one  of  the  other  sex.  If  she  will 
kindly  show  me  how  to  make  myself  proof  against  it,  I’d 
be  willing  to  manage  her  chorus  next  season  free  of 
charge.” 

She  laughed  heartily  and  said : 

“Really,  I  wish  I  could  do  so,  but  I  think  it  is  constitu¬ 
tional.  I  never  was  sea  sick  in  my  life,  yet  I  have  been  very 
sick  several  times.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  constitutional  with  me 
or  not,  but  were  it  in  my  power  to  make  it  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  I’d  do  it  pretty  quick,”  and  with  that  he  drew  a 
lemon  from  his  pocket,  cut  off  the  end  of  it,  and  began 
sucking  it. 

“Say,  you  are  trying  to  head  Old  Neptune  off,  are  you?” 
laughed  Fred. 

“No,  I  am  not  trying  to  head  him  off,  for  I  know  I 
can’t.  I’m  simply  trying  to  muster  up  courage  to  face 
him  boldly.  The  mean  old  cuss  won’t  fight  fair.  He 
always  strikes  below  the  belt  and  makes  one  ‘give  up’ 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not.” 


The  Madam  was  very  much  amused  at  his  remarks. 

“Now  look  here,”  said  Terry,  to  the  Madam,  “I  see  that 
you  are  waiting  to  have  some  fun  with  us.  I  don't  mind 
being  laughed  at  generally,  when  I  am  able  to  laugh,  too, 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  be  pleasant  when  I  haven’t  even  a 
smile  in  me.  I  am  afraid  if  you  stay  around  where  I  am 
you'll  get  the  impression  that  I  am  a  very  impolite  young 
man,  when  I  really  don’t  mean  to  be.” 

“Oh,  I  know  you  don't  mean  to  be.  I  want  to  do  what 
I  can  to  help  you  bear  it.” 


“You  can't  do  a  thing,”  he  replied,  “and  as  for  you 
trying  to  help  me  bear  it,  I  expect  to  have  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  to  the  fishes  and  let  them  bear  it.” 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  troupe  had  informed  Signor 
Caffcrini  that  the  Madam’s  former  manager  was  on  board, 
and  was  then  with  her  out  on  deck. 


He  came  strolling  by  and  saw  her  talking  with  Fred  and 
Terry.  He  was  under  the  impression,  as  he  glanced  at 
them,  that  his  informant  had  put  up  a  job  on  him,  for 
neither  of  the  boys  appeared  to  be  more  than  twenty  }7ears 
of  age. 

“Oh,  Signor!”  called  the  Madam.  “Come  here  and  let 
me  introduce  you  to  Air.  Fearnot,  my  former  manager.” 

Of  course  his  natural  politeness  forced  him  to  comply, 
and  he  was  introduced  to  the  two  boys. 

He  looked  at  them  in  astonishment,  made  an  extremely 
ceremonious  bow  which  Fred  and  Terry  returned  in  like 
manner. 


“Mr.  Fearnot  is  the  youngest  manager  in  America,” 
remarked  the  Madam. 

“Are  you  in  the  profession?”  he  asked  Fred. 

“No,  T  never  was,”  was  the  reply,  “but  the  Madam 


hypnotized  me,  and  for  several  months  held  rne  in  h«-r 
power,  taking  me  to  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  she  laughed.  “It  was  you  who  did  the 
hypnotizing,  for  you  seemed  to  control  the  public  at  will.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  returned,  “I  had  no  trouble  whatever 
in  controlling  the  public ;  the  difficulty  lay  in  controlling 
you.” 

That  tickled  the  manager  immensely  and  he  seemed  to 
laugh  all  over  himself. 

He  turned,  looked  at  the  Opera  Queen,  and  again 
laughed  and  it  seemed  to  annoy  her  very  much. 

“Now,  Mr.  Fearnot,  that  is  very  unkind  of  you,”  she 
retorted.  “Signor  Cafferini  thinks  you  really  mean  that, 
when  I  am  sure  you  do  not,  and  even  if  you  did,  it’s  really 
unkind  of  you  to  give  him  such  an  impression.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  have  given  him  that  impression  long 
ago  yourself!”  and  the  manager  again  laughed  and  nodded 
his  head  affirmatively  quite  vigorously. 

The  Madam’s  eyes  snapped,  for  she  really  had  no  liking 
for  him  personally,  while  at  the  same  time  admiring  his 
professional'  ability. 

“Oh,  both  of  you  laugh  !”  she  retorted.  “When  we  pass 
the  Hook,  it  will  be  my  turn  to  laugh.” 

“I  will  laugh  with  you!”  said  Fred. 

“So  will  I,”  added  Terry. 

“Now,  Signor,”  said  she,  “there's  a  chance  for  you  to 
learn  something  new,  a  new  chorus.  You  might  study  it, 
and  perhaps  it  would  make  a  great  hit.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!  Are  you  listening  to  her?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Terry.  “She  is  going  to  watch 'our  distress  from 
a  professional  standpoint,  which  would  be  downright 

cruelty  to  animals.” 

%/ 

The  great  steamer  was  then  passing  out  beyond  the 
Hook,  and  the  passengers  on  -  the  deck,  particularly  the 
ladies,  began  seeking  their  staterooms. 

The  swell  of  the  ocean  was  pretty  full,  and  those  who 
were  susceptible  to  its  influence  began  to  feel  squeamish. 

Cafferini  quickly  retired,  making  a  ceremonious  bow 
as  he  did  so. 

“We  won't  see  him  again  for  twentv-four  hours  or 
more,”  the  Madam  remarked.  .“1  haven't  a  particle  of 
sympathy  for  him.” 

“Oh,  that’s  not  like  }rou  to  say  that,”  said  Fred,  “but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  it  would  be  wise  on  your  part  to 
follow  his  example  and  let  us  have  a  stag  partv.” 

“Oh,  let  her  stay,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “Misery  loves 
company,  and  the  more  pleasant  the  companion  is  the 
happier  we  will  be.” 

“That’s  it,"  she  laughed.  “I  was  never  sea  sick  mvself, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  victims  of  it  that  while  it  is  on, 
they  are  very  unhappy.” 

“You  bet  they  are!  I’ve  experienced  it  several  times 
and  have  never  yet  felt  any  better  for  having  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  others,  while  at  the  same  time  1  am  fully  able  to 
appreciate  any  manifestation  of  sympathy;  but  sea  >iek- 
ness  is  a  very  decided  separation  of  the  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  faculties.” 


“Say,  old  man.”  laughed  Fred,  “1 


don't  think  I 


over 
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hoard  it  put  that  way  before.  You  must  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  thing.” 

“  b hat's  just  what  I  have  done,  and  have  experienced 
every  phase  of  it.  Nobody  can  tell  me  as  much  about  it 
as  I  already  know.  1  have  watched  its  progress  from  the 
hrst  symptoms  until  I  gave  up  everything  I  had.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,  please  explain  to  me  what  the  symptoms 
are  from  the  beginning  to  the  end?”  the  Madam  asked. 

“Great  Scott!  Do  you  think  you  could  stand  it?” 

“Yes,  I  think  1  could,”  she  laughed.  “1  have  often 
heard  it  described  as  being  simply  awful,  but  not  beyond 
that.” 

“Well,  I  can  only  explain  it  to  you  according  to  my  own 
feelings,  and  nobody  else's,”  and  with  that  he  proceeded  to 
tell  how  it  felt  from  the  first  twinge  until  the  last,  and 
said  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  first  symptoms  just  then, 
for  the  steamer  was  plowing  its  way  through  a  heavy  swell, 
and,  of  course,  lent  force  to  the  vivid  description  he  was 
giving. 

Fred  was  feeling  it  also  and  could  appreciate  it  to  the 
;  very  limit. 

The  Madam  listened  with  an  interest  which  was  really 

\  -  * 

intense.  She  was  looking  him  straight  in  the  face  as  if 
really  fascinated  with  his  eloquent  description  of  one’s 
internal  condition  when  Old  Neptune  began  his  perform¬ 
ance. 

Suddenly  she  exclaimed : 

“  Oh,  my !  That’s  enough  !  Please  excuse  me,”  and  the 

next  instant  she  took  flight,  actually  running  to  the  main 

saloon,  and  on  to  her  stateroom.  That  was  the  last  they 

saw  of  her  for  more  than  twentv-four  hours. 

«/ 

“I  didn’t  think  she  could  stand  it,”  laughed  Terry.  • 

“Neither  did  1  think  you  could  describe  it  so  well,  old 
man.  You  have  really  started  me  off  a  little  ahead  of 
time,  and  I’m  blessed  if  I  don’t  believe  it’s  the  case  with  her, 

*  too.” 

They  both  .moved  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  where  they 
leaned  against  the  taffrail  squeezing  and  sucking  lemons. 

There  were  other  passengers  strung  along  on  either  side, 
all  in  various  stages  of  misery.  Some  staggered  back  in¬ 
side  and  went  to  their  rooms. 

“Say,  Fred,  I’m  mighty  glad  she  left  us,”  observed 
Terrv.  “The  truth  is  I  cant  appreciate  ladies’  society 

w 

on  an  occasion  like  this.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  You  are  not  getting 
sea  sick,  are  you?” 

“No,  but  I  am  beginning  to  feel  lonesome.” 

“Well,  how’s  that  ?  I’m  with  you ;  never  heard  you  com¬ 
plain  of  lonesomeness  before  when  I  was  along.” 

“Well,  you  are  dull  to-day — not  a  bit  funny.” 

“Oh,  cheer  up,  old  man,  let’s  have  a  dance,”  and  he 
seized  hirn  with  bdh  arms  and  attempted  to  waltz  about 
the  deck  with  him.  , 

The  other  sea  sick  passengers  glared  at  them  as  though 
they  considered  them  a  pair  of  young  fools. 

“Oh,  behave  yourself,  Fred,”  growled  Terry. 

’  “What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Just  face  it  boldly. 


You  know  what  Captain  Lawrence  said  to  his  men  when 
he  received  his  death  wound?” 

“  What  Captain  Lawrence  ?  What  are  you  talking  about, 
any  way?” 

“Why,  the  Captain  Lawrence  who  said  just  before  he 
died,  Toys,  don’t  give  up  the  ship.’  ” 

“Well,  if  the  ship  was  mine  I’d  give  it  up,”  and  turning 
quickly  leaned  over  the  taffrail,  made  an  extremely 
liberal  donation  to  the  fishes,  following  it  with  a  left- 
handed  blessing  on  everything  connected  with  the  sea. 

Fred  followed  his  example,  after  which  he  remarked : 

“I’ve  got  my  lemon  yet.  I  won’t  give  up  that.” 

Terry  took  a  fresh  lemon  from  his  coat  pocket,  bit  off 
one  end  of  it,  remarking: 

“I  suppose  I  might  as  well  make  a  sucker  of  myself, 
though  I  never  liked  to  be  considered  one.” 

They  were  soon  over  the  attack,  and  some  two  or  three 
hours  later,  not  seeing  the  Opera  Queen  anywhere  about, 
Fred  inquired  of  the  stewardess,  and  from  her  learned  that 
she  had  a  most  terrible  attack  of  sea  sickness. 

He  went  back  to  the  stern  of  the  steamer,  extended  his 
hand  to  Terry,  saying : 

“Old  man,  I  congratulate  you!” 

“What’s  the  matter?  What’s  happened?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  the  Opera  Queen  is  the  sickest  woman  on  board, 
and  I’m  blessed  if  I  don’t  believe  you  are  the  cause  of  it.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  not.  It’s  safer  to  believe  that  she  was  not 
telling  the  truth  when  she  said  she  never  was  sea  sick 
in  her  life.” 

“Well,  we  can  find  out  about  that  when  we  see  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  troupe..  They  ought  to  know, 
for  they  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  three  or  four  times 
with  her.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so;  but  if  it  is  true,  I  shall  feel  con¬ 
siderably  flattered.” 

“The  deuce  you  will!” 

“Yes,  it  will  be  a  tribute  to  my  vivid  eloquence.” 

“Oh,  I’m  willing  to  pay  you  that  tribute  now,”  said 
Fred.  “I  never  heard  anything  so  vividly  described  before 
in  my  life.” 

“That  was  because  I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  sea  sick 
at  the  time.” 

“So  was  I,  and  I  believe  it  hastened  the  attack.  I  am 
glad  of  it,  too,  because  we  are  over  with  it  all  the  sooner.” 

The  two  strolled  about  the  deck,  and  soon*  came  up  with 
two  of  the  opera  singers  who  were  feeling  miserable  enough 
to  commit  suicide. 

They  proffered  all  sorts  of  advice  for  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  but  the  poor  fellows  were  feeding  too 
badly  to  p&y  any  attention  to  what  was  said  to  them. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  it  will  strengthen  your  voices?” 
Terry  asked.  “You  will  be  able  to  sing  better  and  make 
clearer  notes  for  a  month  after  you  get  over  this.” 

Finally  one  of  them  administered  a  left-handed  bless¬ 
ing  to  him  in  Italian  which  Terry  didn’t  quite  understand, 
but  Fred  caught  the  full  meaning  of  it  and  indulged,  in 
a  hearty  laugh. 

“Is  he  funny,  Fred?”  he  asked. 
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Well,  I  don’t  know  that  he  is.  He  is  just  a  bit  sarcas- 

s 

f 

“Well,  that’s  natural.” 

There  were  very  few  people  at  the  supper  table  that 
evening. 

Neither  Fred  nor  Terry  had  any  inclination  to  eat  any¬ 
thing  but  lemons. 

The  next  morning,  though,  they  appeared  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  and  ate  heartily,  but  fully  one-half  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  still  wrestling  with  Old  Father  Neptune. 

Along  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  a  good  many 
of  them  began  to  appear  on  deck,  among  them  a  few 
ladies;  but  they  were  all  pretty  much  the  worse  for  their 
experience. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  HAS  A  MIX-UP  WITH  SIGNOR  CAFFERINI — ON  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN  AND  RED  SEAS. 

A  little  before  sunset  of  their  second  day  at  sea,  Fred 
and  Terry  met  the  Opera  Queen  on  deck,  with  one  of  the 
ladies  of  her  troupe.  She  was  looking  quite  pale. 

They  hastened  forward  to  pay  their  respects. 

“Mr.  Olcott,  I  am  tempted  never  to  speak  to  you  again,” 
was  her  greeting  to  Terry. 

“Indeed,  wherein  have  I  offended,  Madam?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“Why,  I  believe  you  hpynotized  me  and  made  me  sea 
sick.”  - 

“Oh  Neptune!”  gasped  Terry.  “Surely  you  don’t  mean 
that.” 

“Indeed  I  do.*  I  never  was  sea  sick  before  in  my  life, 
and  Julietta  here  who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice  with 
me,  knows' that  what  I  say  is  true.” 

“I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  Madam.  I  protest  against 
any  of  Old  Father  Neptune’s  sins  being  laid  to  my  door.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  can  ever  forgive  you.  I  thought  I 
should  die.  I’m  sure  you  are  a  hypnotist,  and  did  it  to 
drive  me  back  to  my  room.  You  didn’t  wish  to  have  me 
out  here  with  you  when  Mr.  Fearnot  first  spoke  of  it.” 

“Well,  I  will  confess  to  that,  for  while  I  am  in  the  I 
presence  of  ladies,  I  like  to  make  a  good  impression,  which 
is  impossible  for  one  to  do  when  he  is  being  twisted  out  of 
shape  by  the  old  god  of  the  deep.  But  I  did  not  intend 
to  inflict  such  misery  on  you.  I  deny  the  soft  impeach¬ 
ment,  and  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  flatly  refuse  to  accept 
the  responsibility.” 

Fred  was  greatly  amused,  and  hinted  to  the  Opera  Queen 
that  it  was  probably  due  to  her  premature  boasting,  and 
Old  Neptune  made  up  his  mind  to  give  her  a  taste  of 
what  he  could  do.  He  teased  her  quite  a  while,  after 
which  he  led  her  down  to  the  supper  table,  Terrv  fol¬ 
lowing  with  the  leading  lady  of  the  troupe. 

“What  has  become  of  the  manager?”  Terry  asked  as 
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soon  as  they  were  seated  at  the  table.  “I  don’t  *ee  him 
anywhere.” 

“I  guess  he  is  knocked  out,”  laughed  Fred. 

They  had  a  very  pleasant  time  during  the  evening  with 
the  ladies,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  manager  until  the  next 
day. 

Cafferini  seemed  disposed  to  ignore  them  altogether. 
As  for  themselves  they  were  fully  satisfied  to  leave  him 
alone. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  great  many  of  the  passengers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  officers,  begged  the  Opera  Queen  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  concert  for  a  charity  fund  in  Liverpool. 

She  agreed  to  sing  a  couple  of  songs,  and  on  hearing  of 
it,  her  manager  promptly  protested,  reminding  her  that 
her  voice  was  her  fortune,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  hus¬ 
band  its  strength  as  much  as  possible. 

“Oh,  the  voyage  will  strengthen  her  voice  a  great  deal,” 
remarked  Fred,  “and  a  little  exercising  of  her  vocal 
powers  will  be  the  proper  thing.” 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  the  manager,  very  coldly,  “I 
don’t  think  you  know  anything  about  it;  besides,  I  am  her 
manager,  not  you.” 

Fred’s  face  flushed  and  his  eyes  snapped,  but  he  exer¬ 
cised  perfect  control  of  himself,  and  answered: 

“Yes'  you  are  her  manager,  and,  I  am  told,  you  are  a 
good  one ;  but  you  don’t  seem  to  know  how  to  manage  your¬ 
self.” 

The  manager  blurted  out  a  contemptuous  expression  in 
Italian  which  caused  the  Opera  Queen  to  say  something 
to  him  in  the  same  tongue.  Whereupon  he  turned  away 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulder. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Fred  asked  of  the 
Madam. 

“Oh,  he’s  that  way  all  the  time!  I  think  he  was  born 
cross.” 

She  little  dreamed  that  Fred  understood  what  the  Italian 
had  said,  but  he  did.  He  had  picked  up  a  good  deal  of 
the  language,  and  could  converse  in  it  in  what  is  known 
as  “pigeon  English,”  or  as  Terry  expressed  it,  “The 
Organ  and  Monkey  lingo.” 

/That  evening  the  Madam  sang  two  songs,  as  she  prom¬ 
ised,  in  the  concert  held  in  the  main  saloon. 

Every  passenger  crowded  in  there,  for  her  reputation  as 
a  songstress  was  almost  world  wide. 

After  she  had  finished  her  part,  she  insisted  that  Fred 
and  Terry  should  sing  and  recite. 

Fred  sang  several  songs  in  a  way  that  surprised  the 
members  of  the  troupe,  as  well  as  all  the  passengers. 

Terry’s  recitation  threw  them  into  convulsions  almost. 

“Now,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  whispered  the  Opera  Queen.  “I’ve 
thoroughly  memorized  that  nightingale  song  that  you 
used  to  sing  with  Miss  Warner,  and  I  want  vou  to  sing 
it  with  me.” 

Fred  was  really  surprised  and  told  her  so. 

“Oh,  I  learned  it  thoroughly  with  the  intention  of  sing¬ 
ing  it  with  you  the  next  time  we  met,”  she  laughed,  “and 
really  vou  must  not  refuse  me.” 
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“All  right.  I  will  get  Terry  to  play  the  accompani¬ 
ment. v 

lorry  seated  himself  at  the  grand  piano,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  began.  It  was  the  hit  of  the  evening.  Such 
passionate  love  making  none  of  the  passengers  had  never 
witnessed  before.  They  were  encored  and  the  audience 
would  accept  no  excuse. 

Cafferini  was  present,  listening  with  a  scowl  on  his  dark 
face. 

After  the  performance  was  over,  one  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  troupe  told  them  that  the  manager  was  madder  than 
she  had  ever  seen  him  before. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Terry  asked.  * 

“Nobody  ever  knows.  I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  make  life 
a  burden  to  us.” 

“I  guess  we  had  better  keelhaul  him,”  laughed  Terry. 

“What’s  that?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  don't  you  know  what  keelhauling  is?” 

“No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  the  word  before.” 

“Well,  it's  tying  a  rope  around  a  fellow  and  letting  it 
drop  overboard  at  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and  when  it  has 
reached  about  the  centre,  send  him  over  the  side,  drag  him 
across  the  bottom  of  the  ship  and  pull  him  out  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  a  sort  of  punishment  that  is  sometimes 
administered  to  unruly  seamen.” 

“Oh,  my!  That  would  drown  him.” 

“No,  they  pull  him  through  quick  enough,  but  he  would 
bring  about  a  gallon  of  sea  water  with  him,  which  would 
probably  be  good  for  his  health.” 

Fred  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  and  congratulated  on  his  voice  and  splendid  love 
making. 

The  next  morning  he  and  Terry  went  down  into  the 
barber’s  shop  where  they  found  Signor  Cafferini  having 
his  mustache  waxed. 

When  the  barber  had  finished  his  task,  the  Signor  left 
the  chair  and  Terry  took  possession  of  It  for  a  shampoo. 

“Signor  Cafferini,”  said  Fred,  “yesterday,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Madam  Cortini,  you  addressed  an  insulting  ex¬ 
pression  to  me  in  Italian.  She  rebuked  you  for  it,  being 
under  the  impression  that  I  didn’t  understand  it,  but  I 
did.  If  ladies  hadn’t  been  present  I  would  have  slapped 
vour  face  for  you,  and  I  will  do  it  right  now  if  you  don’t 
apologize.” 

The  excited  Italian  flew  into  a  rage  and  used  whole 
bunches  of  unprintable  words.  He  got  his  English  and 
Italian  badly  mixed. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked.  “I  want 
an  apology  from  you  and  want  it  quick.” 

Instead  of  giving  it,  the  Italian  struck  at  him.  He  little 
dreamed  what  he  was  up  against. 

Fred  knocked  him  all  around  the  little  barber  shop,  to 
the  verv  great  amusement  of  the  tonsorial  artist. 

Terry  sprang  up  from  the  chair,  ran  to  the  door  and 

bolted  it.  ' 

The  manager  drew  a  stiletto,  but  Fred  seized  his  wrist, 
wrenched  it  from  his  hand  and  pummeled  him  until  he 
begged  for  quarter. 


“Yo  quarter  until  you  make  an  humble  apology,”  said 
Fred,  and  the  apology  came  quick  in  Italian. 

“That’s  all  right.  Now  lgt’s  have  it  in  English  so  my 
friend  and  the  barber  can  understand  it.” 

He  gave  it  in  English. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred,  “you  may  go  now.  Out 
of  respect  for  the  Madam  1  have  refrained  from  smashing 
your  nose  or  blackening  your  eye.” 

The  fellow  hastily  left  the  barber  shop. 

“Now  you  want  to  look  out  for  that  stiletto  of  his,” 
said  Terry,  “or  he  will  slip  it  into  your  back  if  you  give 
him  an  opportunity.” 

“Oh,  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  him!” 

Neither  of  them  said  anything  about  the  affair  when 
they  went  out  on  deck  again,  but  the  barber  told  the  story 
over  and  over  again  to  every  passenger  who  visited  his 
little  quarters,  and  soon  it  was  known  from  one  end  of  the 
ship  to  the  other. 

\ 

When  it  reached  {he  ears  of  the  Opera  Queen  she  hur¬ 
riedly  sent  for  Fred  and  Terry  and  learned  from  them 
how  it  came  about. 

“Why,  really,  I  didn't  know  you  understood  him,”  she 
said,  “when  he  made  that  remark.” 

“Yes,  I  did:  but  it  was  not  the  time  or  place  for  me 
to  resent  it,  and  out  of  respect  for  you  I  refrained  from 
striking  him  in  the  face.  I  guess  he  is  pretty  sore  about 
his  ribs.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry  it  happened.  I  am  paying  him  a 
large  salary  as  manager,  but  I’ll  double  it  if  you  will  take 
it.” 

“Not  for  a  million  dollars,  Madam.  It’s  an  utter  im¬ 
possibility,  as  I  am  hastening  to  the  Philippines  -as  fast 
as  steam  can  take  me,  on  business  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  We  shall  take  the  first  train  out  of  Liverpool  for 
Dover,  and  can’t  stop  more  than  a  half  hour  even  in  Paris, 
as  we  must  strike  the  steamer  at  Brindisi.  We  may  return 
by  way  of  London,  and  will  meet  you  there  again,  pro¬ 
vided  we  are  not  detained  longer  in  the  Philippines  than 
we  expect.” 

“Will  you  promise  me  positively  that  you  will  come  to 
London  if  you  leave  the  Philippines  any  time  within  four 
months  ?” 

“Certainly.  We  expect  to  be  back  there  in  much  less 
time  than  that.” 

During  the  rest  of  the  voyage  both  Fred  and  Terry  kept 
their  eyes  on  the  Italian  whenever  he  appeared  on  deck, 
but  he  seemed  to  ignore  them  altogther,  and  they  of  course, 
had  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

On  landing  at  Liverpool  they  took  the  first  train  for 
Dover,  where  they  crossed  over  to  Calais,  and  took  the 
train  for  Paris. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  as  they  went  whirling  through 
La  Belle  France,  “what’s  the  matter  with  telegraphing  to 
Count  Albert  to  meet  us  at  the  train?” 

“Don’t  do  it,  Terry.  We  can  stop  there  but  thirty 
minutes,  anyway,  and  had  better  devote  that  time  to  getting 
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refreshments.  The  sooner  we  get  to  Brindisi  the  better  it 
will  he  for  us,  as  we  had  no  time  to  find  out  about  the 
sailing  of  steamers  from  that  port.  We  have  got  to  pass 
over  the  Alps  through  the  great  tunnel. ” 

“Well,  all  right,  but  I’m  blessed  if  I  don't  come  back 
this  way  and  take  it  more  leisurely.” 

They  stopped  thirty  minutes  in  Paris,  and  having  been 
there  twice  before,  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing 
the  refreshments  they  needed,  and  seats  in  the  through 
train  that  was  to  take  them  across  the  Alps  into  Italy. 

“Terry,  I’m  figuring  on  the  possibility  of  Seymour 
reaching  Manila  before  we  do,”  Fred  remarked  on  the 
train  after  leaving  the  French  capital. 

“Why,  how’s  that?” 

'“Well,  it’s  this  way :  The  steamer  leaving  Brindisi  goes 
through  the  Suez  anal  and  touches  at  Aden,  and  beyond 
there  we  have  got  to  take  chances  of  striking  a  steamer 
that  goes  to  Manila.  The  regular  English  steamers  make 
for  Bombay  and  Colombo.  Then  it  will  be  a  question  as 
to  whether  we  can  strike  a  steamer  that  will  stop  at  Manila 
on  the  way  to  Hong  Kong.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  so  much  out  of  the  way  to  do  so,”  re¬ 
marked  Terry. 

“No,  but  all  those  places  are  English  ports,  you  know, 
while  Manila  has  been  a  Spanish  port  for  three  or  four 
centuries.  We  didn’t  strike  Manila  when  we  took  our 
trip  around  the  world,  but  made  straight  to  Hong  Kong, 
direct  from  Colombo.” 


“Well,  if  we  can’t  get  there  ahead  of  him,  we  will  have 
to  make  a  search  for  him.” 

“Yes,  and  we  will  have  to  get  up  a  disguise,  too,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  us  both;  if  he  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  us 
he  would  suspect  the  object  of  our  presence  out  there.  I 
thought  that  perhaps  being  in  New  York  when  we  got  the 
news  we  would  be  able  to  head  him  off.  It  is  a  long  trip 
either  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  beat  him. 
It  takes  them  several  weeks  to  go  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila,  but  it  is  water  all  the  way,  besides  the  steamers  on 
the  Pacific  don’t  equal  those  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  way 
of  speed.  We  are  having  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  to 
Brindisi,  and  the  regular  packets  from  there  to  the  Suez 
Canal  ought  to  make  good  time.” 

When  the  y  reached  Brindisi  they  found  they  would  have 
ter  wait  several  hours  before  the  steamer  would  leave. 
There  was  no  help  for  it;  so  they  didn't  complain.  They 
managed  to  secure  good  quarters  on  board  the  packet,  not¬ 
withstanding  there  was  a  pretty  full  list  of  passengers. 

It  didn  t  take  them  long  to  find  out  that  they  were 
utter  strangers  on  board,  but  they  cared  little  for  that. 
It  was  a  long,  tedious  journey  ahead  of  them,  and  they 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  all 
on  board. 


For  a  couple  of  days  they  had  nothing 
the  passengers,  and  during  that  time 
many  things  they  were  interested  in. 


to  say  to  any  of 
they  talked  over 


\t  last  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  partv  of  Eng¬ 


lishmen  who  were  going  out  for  a  trip  up  the  Nile,  and 
would  leave  the  steamer  at  Alexandria. 

i 

After  that  they  had  a  very  pleasant  time,  particularly 
with  a  couple  of  English  government  employes  who  were 
going  out  to  Hong  Kong. 

From  them  they  received  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  how  they  might  reach  Manila  without  having  to  go 
on  to  Hong  Kong. 

“That’s  just  what  we  want  to  do,”  said  Fred.  “Hong 
Kong  is  six  hundred  miles  beyond  our  point  of  destina¬ 
tion.” 

“  You  may  be  able  to  find  a  vessel  going  to  Manila  from 
Colombo,”  said  the  Englishmen.  “There  are  trading 
vessels  constantly  going  and  coming  that  way.” 

“Yes,  but  we  must  have  a  steamer.  No  sailing  vessel.” 

“Well,  there  are  steamers  going  that  way,  too,  known 
among  merchantmen  as  Tramps.’  ” 

The  boys  were  worried  considerably  over  the  possibility 
of  Seymour  landing  at  Manila  before  they  could,  and 
nearly  every  day  they  figured  on  it,  until  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  chances  were  about  even. 

“He’ll  beat  us,  Terry,  if  we  have  to  go  to  Hong  Kong,” 
remarked  Fred. 

“Yes,  and.  if  we  have  to  take  a  tramp  steamer  from 
Colombo,  he  will  beat  us  anyway,  for  I  never  heard  of  a 
tramp  steamer  that  had  any  speed  to  boast  of.” 

They  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  entered  the 
Red  Sea,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 

It’s  a  long  fourteen-hundred-mile  trip  from  Suez  to 
Aden,  and  there  was  another  long  one  from  that  port  to 
Bombav. 

“We  are  in  for  it,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “He  will  beat  us.*’ 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,  Terry.  Those  transport  steam¬ 
ers  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Philippines  are 
not  fast  ones,  and  they  generally  stop  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But  there'^  this  thing 
about  it:  If  he  gets  to  Manila  he  will  be  apt  to  remain 
in  the  city,  as  it  is  not  safe  for  Americans  to  go  anywhere 
else  on  the  island  unless  accompanied  by  the  soldiers.  But 
we  are  running  the  possibility  of  his  leaving  the  steamer  at 
Honolulu.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  he  hasn’t  done  that,  for  the  detective  wired 
us  that  he  had  taken  passage  for  Manila.  He's  got  a  big 
sum  of  money  with  him,  but  I  dont'  think  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  into  business  there  on  account  of  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.” 

“Well,  that  depends.  There  is  an  impression  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  that  big  fortunes  can  be  made  in 
the  Philippines  under  the  protection  of  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Others  have  gone  over  there  to  go  into  business, 
and  he  may  be  able  to  find  somebody  there  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country  will  offset  his  capital.  It  may  be,  too. 
that  he  has  left  the  countrv  that  wav.  thinking  it  less  dan- 
gerous  than  to  take  the  old  beaten  track  across  the  Atlantic. 
If  he  goes  to  Manila  he  will  lx?  right  there  in  the  city 
when  we  arrive.  We  can  get  up  some  sort  of  a  disgnist 
that  will  fool  him.  I  guess.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TEED  AND  TEREY  BEFORE  T1IE  SULTAN  OF  SULU. 

On  reaching  Colombo  Fred  made  inquiries  of  seafaring 
mem  who  came  on  board,  if  there  were  any  steamers  going 
to  leave  that  port  soon  for  Manila. 

He  soon  learned  that  a  German  tramp  steamer  would 
leave  in  a  couple  of  days,  to  touch  at  several  ports  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  after  hemp. 

“I  want  to  see  that  fellow, ”  he  said  to  the  captain  of 

the  steamer.  “ Could  you  send  me  aboard  of  her?” 

%/ 

“No,"  was  the  reply.  “If  he  is  going  to  stay  here  two 
days  longer  you  will  have  ample  time  to  catch  him  ashore. 
But  if  he  is  going  to  touch  at  other  ports  before  he  goes 
to  Manila,  you  can  get  there  a  good  deal  quicker  by  going 
to  Hong  Kong,  for  there  are  steamers  plying  between  that 
port  and  Manila  constantly.  Those  tramp  steamers  fre¬ 
quently  stay  in  port  for  a  week  at  a  time,  as  they  have  no 
regular  schedule  to  follow.” 

‘‘How  long  will  you  stay  in  port?” 

“Until  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Then  let  me  go  ashore  with  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“All  right.” 

He  went  ashore  with  the  captain,  who  visited  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Consul. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  Fred  hired  a  boat  to  take  him  out 
to  the  tramp  steamer  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 

When  he  reached  the  side  of  the  steamer  he  found  that 
the  captain  was  ashore,  but  the  first  mate  told  him  that 
they  could  take  him  to  Manila  if  he  could  put  up  with  their 
accommodations. 

“Are  vou  going  direct  to  Manila?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  but  we  will  stop  at  Soong  on  the  way  up.” 

•  “Where  the  deuce  is  Soong?” 

“Why,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  Sulu  Islands.” 

“How  long  will  you  stay  there?” 

“That  depends  upon  how  long  we  have  to  wait.  It  may 
be  one  day,  and  it  may  be  three.” 

“Well,  you  are  not  likely  to  remain  longer  than  three 

days,  are  you?” 

“No.  That  will  give  us  ample  time  to  buy  all  the  hemp 
in  sight.” 

“Buying  hemp,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  and  anything  else  there  is  money  in.” 

“Well,  a  friend  and  myself  will  take  the  chances,  pro¬ 
vided  you  can  give  us  good  sleeping  quarters.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  we  can  make  you  comfortable.” 

Fred  then  rowed  to  the  English  steamer  without  again 
going  ashore,  reporting  to  Terry  that  he  thought  it  was 
their  best  chance  to  reach  Manila  ahead  of  Seymour. 

“All  right.  We  will  go  that  way,  then,”  and  they  left 
the  steamer,  taking  their  grips  along,  rowed  hack  to  the 
trarnp  and  at  once  took  possession  of  an  extra  herth. 

Th<-  officer*  and  crew  were  all  Germans,  with  the  ex- 
e'  ption  of  tin  cook,  who  was  a  Chinese. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  could  speak  German  fluently.  They' 


paid  a  pretty  good  sum  for  the  passage,  but  expense  was 
no  object  at  that  time. 

They  had  been  on  board  several  hours'  when  the  captain 
returned.  He  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  having  two  passen¬ 
gers  on  board  who  paid  so  liberally  for  their  passage. 

He  was  a  gruff  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  out  for  pay  every 
time. 

“Have  you  ever  been  to  Manila?”  he  asked  of  Terry. 

“Yes,  we  were  there  a  couple  of  months  once.” 

“Can  you  speak  Spanish?” 

“Yes,  enough  to  get  along  with  it.” 

He  asked  a  good  many  other  questions,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  trying  to  find  out  why  they  left  the  English 

steamer  to  come  on  board  pf  his. 

* 

“We  are  anxious  to  reach  there  just  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  Terry  explained,  “and  are  in  hopes  that  we  can  do 
so  much  sooner  by  going  with  you  than  by  making  the  trio 
to  Hong  Kong,  which,  of  course,  would  force  us  to  come 
back  on  another  steamer  a  distance  of  over  six  hundred 
miles.” 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  American  Army?” 

“No.  We  are  going  out  solely  on  private  personal  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Terry,”  said  Fred  to  his  chum  when  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  a  private  talk,  “hanged  if  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  captain  and  first  mate  are  suspicious  of  us.” 

“Suspicious  of  what?” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  I  guess  they  think  we  would  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  Manila  by  wav  of  Hong  Kong  by 
regular  steamer,  and  that  we  are  taking  this  method  of 
getting  in  unperceived.” 

“By  George,  Fred,  I  believe  you  are  right !  Both  asked 
me  a  good  many  questions,  all  of  which  I  answered  frankly. 
You  see  there  is  war  on  in  the  Philippines,  and  our  chang¬ 
ing  steamers' makes  it  look  to  them  as  though  something 
was  wrong.” 

“Well,  let  them  keep  on  thinking  that  way.  It  doesn't 
bother  us.” 

The  next  day  they  went  ashore  and  spent  the  time  roam¬ 
ing  about  the  town  where  they  saw  many  interesting  sights. 
The  natives  largely  outnumbered  the  foreign  population. 

It  was  a  hot  climate,  and  they  were  almost  overcome  by 
the  heat. 

“Say,  Terry,  suppose  we  go  down  into  the  English 
Quarter  and  buy  a  regular  English  linen  suit  and  hat. 
They  will  be  a  great  deal  cooler  than  the  clothes  we  brought 
with  us.  You  see,  we  had  no  time  to  do  that  before  leav¬ 
ing  New  York.” 

“All  right;  come  ahead.” 

They  went  down  into  the  English  Quarter  of  the  town 
where  they  soon  found  what  they  wanted. 

They  each  purchased  a  light  linen  suit  of  a  dingy  yellow 
color,  and  the  traditional  cork  helmet  hat,  took  them  to  the 
steamer  and  when  they  appeared  on  deck  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  were  dressed  a  great  deal  cooler  than  when  they  first 
came  aboard. 

The  steamer  sailed  that  day,  making  its  way  around 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo. 
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In  due  time  they  turned  northward,  going  straight 
for  the  Sulu  archipelago. 

On  the  voyage  the  captain  and  the  first  mate  made  many 
efforts  to  find  out  what  their  business  was. 

Of  course  they  wouldn’t  tell  them  further  than  to  say 
that  they  were  out  in  private  business,  which  in  no  way 
concerned  anybody  else. 

•  The  Sulu  archipelago  consists  of  a  chain  of  islands  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south  almost  down  to  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
They  are  about  sixty  in  number,  many  of  which  have  no 
inhabitants  at  all.  Some  very  small,  yet  have  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  of  wood  and  vines. 

They  kept  in  sight  of  the  islands  for  a  couple  of  days 
and  then  entered  a  narrow  passage  between  two  of  them, 
getting  to  the  westward  of  the  chain  where  they  dropped 
anchor  a  half  mile  or  so  from  shore. 

“What  place  is  that  out  there?”  Fred  asked  of  the 
first  mate. 

“  That’s  Soong,  where  the  Sultan  of  the  Sulu  Islands 
resides.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  much  of  a  town,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  you  can’t  see  the  half  of  it  from  here.  There’s 
a  pretty  big  crowd  of  them  living  over  there,  the  houses 
being  concealed  by  the  trees.” 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  stop  here?” 

The  mate  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  he  couldn’t 
tell  until  the  captain  went  ashore  to  see  the  Sultan  and 
got  permission  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

“Will  he  see  the  Sultan?” 

“Yes,  he  will  have  to.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  going  ashore  with 
him?  I’d  like  to  see  his  royal  nibs  myself,  wouldn’t  you, 
Terry  ?” 

“Yes;  I  understand  he  has  got  a  number  of  wives,  some 
of  whom  are  very  good  looking.  I’d  like  to  see  them  also.” 

“You  want  to  be  very  careful  how  you  look  at  them,” 
remarked  the  mate.  “The  Sultan  doesn’t  mind  having  a 
fellow’s  head  cut  off  any  more  than  our  Chinese  cook 
minds  wringing  the  neck  of  a  chicken.” 

Fred  went  to  the  captain  and  asked  permission  to  go 
ashore  with  him,  which  was  readily  granted.  A  boat  was 
lowered  and  four  sailors  entered  it,  followed  by  the  cap¬ 
tain,  Fred  and  Terry. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  they  found  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  ol  natives  very  oddly  dressed.  All  the  men  were 
armed  with  very  ugly-looking  knives,  some  few  with  guns 
and  no  two  dressed  alike. 

“By  George,  Terry,  they  are  tough-looking  chaps,  ain’t 
they  ?  ’  said  I  red.  “I  guess  that  fellow  out  there  is  some 
sort  of  official.  He  has  got  on  a  pair  of  trousers  that  look- 
like  calico,  and  lie  must  have  been  melted  and  poured  into 
them,  they  fit  him  so  tightly.” 

Just  then  the  fellow  whom  Fred  was  talking  about  ap¬ 
proached  and  asked  the  captain  what  he  wanted. 

The  captain  told  him  he  wanted  to  see  the  Sultan — that 
he  had  presents  for  him,  and  wanted  to  buy  hemp  and 
other  things  from  his  people. 

The  officer  at  once  sent  a  runner  back  in  the  town. 


evidently  a  messenger,  to  tell  the  Sultan.  They  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait  there  nearly  an  hour  for  his  return. 

He  came  back,  accompanied  by  still  more  armed  men, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  jabber  among  them,  their  Fader 
informed  the  captain  that  their  Sultan  was  waiting  to  see 
him. 

“Come  ahead,”  said  the  captain,  turning  to  Fred  and 
Terry,  and  they  started  up  into  the  town,  escorted  by  the 
mob  of  natives,  who  had  no  semblance  of  military  organiza¬ 
tion  whatever. 

They  saw  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  many  of  the 
latter  dressed  in  the  garb  they  had  on  when  born. 

As  they  approached  the  Sultan's  quarters  they  noticed  a 
crowd  assembled  under  the  trees,  among  them  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  women.  On  getting  still  nearer  to  them  Fred  and 
Terry  saw  a  yellowish-looking  young  man,  with  a  rather 
dull,  heavy-looking  face,  dressed  in  a  queer  gown  of  dirty- 
looking  silk. 

He  proved  to  be  the  famous  Sultan  of  whom  they  had 
heard  so  much  in  the  American  press. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  escort  nearly  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Sultan,  after  which , 
he  arose  to  his  feet  and  introduced  the  captain,  in  his 
native  jargon,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  some 
other  kind  of  language  that  was  utterly  unintelligible  to 
any  American  or  European. 

The  Sultan  spoke  pretty  good  Spanish  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  captain,  and  didn’t  appear  to  be  putting  on 
any  airs  whatever. 

A  little  distance  behind  him  stood  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
women,  one  or  two  of  whom  seemed  to  be  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother;  The  others  ranged  anywhere  from  twenty- 
five  down  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  women  stared  at  the  whites  with  a  good  deal  of  ill- 
concealed  curiosity. 

The  captain  made  the  Sultan  presents  of  pocket-knives, 
several  bolts  of  gaudily-colored  calico,  which  the  sailors 
brought  up  from  the  boat,  together  with  a  number  of 
trinkets  which  were  distributed  among  the  women  back 
behind  the  Sultan. 

The  Sultan  then  granted  permission  to  him  to  trade 
among  the  natives,  and  turning  to  some  of  his  officers, 
ordered  them  to  make  it  known  to  his  people  that  the  visit¬ 
ors  wanted  to  buy  hemp,  spices  and  other  things  that 
grew  on  the  island. 

The  Sultan,  noticing  that  Fred  and  Terry  "were  dressed 
differently  from  the  captain  and  his  men,  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  were  not  traders. 

He  began  talking  with  Fred,  who  told  him  that  he  and 
his  friend  were  simply  passengers  on  their  way  to  Manila. 

“Are  you  Americanos?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.”  | 

“Are  you  soldiers?” 

“No.” 

The  Sultan  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  hearing  that  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  both,  asking  many  out¬ 
turns. 

The  German  captain  was  anxious  to  got  to  business,  so 
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he  told  Fred  that  he  would  leave  them  there,  return  to  his 
boat  and  attend  to  his  trading. 

“All  right. “  said  Fred.  “Just  let  us  know  when  you  i 
want  us  to  go  aboard  again.  ” 

“Oh,  we  will  be  here  for  about  three  days.  Of  course 
1  will  let  you  know  in  time.” 

W  ith  that  he  turned  and  went  back  down  to  the  shore, 
followed  by  a  majority  of  the  natives  who  were  present, 
except  the  two  officers  and  the  bodyguard,  who  remained 
under  the  eye  of  their  master. 

The  Sultan  invited  the  twro  boys  to  be  seated.  They 
sat  down  in  front  of  him  and  found  that  His  Majesty  was  ; 
as  good  as  a  Yankee  at  asking  questions.  It  was  evident 
that  he  suspected  they  were  American  officials  of  some 
kind,  and  was  anxious  to  find  out  all  about  their  business. 

He  had  already  been  paid  by  the  American  government 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle  then  going  on  between 
the  Filipinos  further  north  of  them,  and  the  American 
Army. 

% 

Fred  finally  asked  him  who  the  beautiful  women  were 
who  W'ere  standing  behind  him,  and  on  being  told  that  they 
were  his  wives,  he  branched  forth  into  a  series  of  flowery 
compliments  that  not  only  pleased  His  Majesty,  but  tickled 
the  women  nearly  to  death.  Some  of  them  evidently  didn’t 
understand  Spanish,  b.ut  those  who  did  repeated  what  he 
had  said. 

They  smiled,  giggled  and  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted. 

Servants  of  the  royal  household  brought  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fruit — enough  for  fifty  people. 

The  two  boys  partook  of  some  of  it. 

“This  isn’t  bad,  Fred,”  remarked  Terry. 

“No,  it  is  fine.” 

There  wTas  some  fruit  in  the  collection  which  neither  of 
them  had  ever  seen  before,  but  they  didn’t  wish  to  betray 
their  ignorance  by  asking  any  questions. 

Terry  took  up  a  fruit  which  slightly  resembled  a  lemon, 
and  cut  it  open  to  see  what  it  was.  It  looked  like  a  lemon 
inside,  so  he  took  a  bite  at  it. 

He  noticed  the  women  ’watching  him#with  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  expressed  in  their  yellow  faces.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  acid  juice  he  had 
taken  into  his  mouth.  His  lips  puckered  and  the  women 
began  laughing.  He  suspected  he  had  tackled  a  tamarind, 
and  knew  that  he  was  in  for  it. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  thought  struck  him  to  have  some 
fun  with  it,  so  he  commenced  helping  the  puckering  by 
distorting  his  features  from  his  chin  to  his  forehead. 

One  eve  was  raised  and  the  other  lowered,  his  nose 
seemed  to  take  on  a  twist,  while  his  lips  puckered  until 
ihey  stuck  out  almost  an  inch. 

The  women  laughed  uproariously.  Fred  looked  at  him 
to  -ee  what  he  was  up  to,  and  to  save  Ins  life  couldn  t 
avoid  laughing  himself,  for  Terry’s  face  was  a  picture  to 
look  at. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Terry?”  he  asked  in  English. 

Terry  muttered  something  and  handed  him  the  other! 
half  of  the  tamarind.  ‘ 


“No,  thank  you,”  said  he,  shaking  his  head.  A  refusal 
which  the  natives  understood. 

Suddenly  Terry  arose  to  his  feet  and  proceeded  to  rub 
and  pat  his  stomach,  his  hand  gradually  rising  until  it 
reached  his  chin.  There  he  made  a  motion  with  both  hands 
as  if  pulling  something  out  of  his  mouth,  like  a  string 
many  feet  in  length.  Then  he  made  another  motion  as  if 
twisting  it  over  his  fingers,  giving  a  jerk  and  breaking  it, 
after  which  his  features  assumed  their  usual  placidity  and 
he  sat  down  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

The  Sultan,  his  wives  and  household  officers  seemed  to 
be  utterly  dumfounded  at  the  incident. 

They  stared  at  him  with  not  a  smile  on  their  faces. 

Of  course  it  was  pretty  hard  work  for  Terry  to  keep 
his  mouth  in  shape,  for  usually  when  the  natives  tackled 
a  tamarind  they  carried  a  pucker  for  about  ten  hours 
afterward. 

“You  don’t  taste  it  any  more?”  the  Sultan  asked  him. 

“No,  it  is  all  gone.  I  pulled  it  out  and  threw  it  away.” 

The  next  moment  Fred  stepped  over  to  Terry’s  side,  laid 
his  left  hand  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  his  right  over  his 
mouth.  He  gave  him  a  couple  of  taps,  Terry’s  mouth  flew 
open  and  a  bright  silver  dollar  fell  out  in  his  hand  which 
he  handed  to  the  Sultan. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  FIND  THEMSELVES  DESERTED. 

The  Sultan  looked  at  the  bright  coin  in  his  hand  with 
an  expression  of  profound  astonishment  on  his  swarthy 
face.  Then  he  looked  at  Terry,  and  finally  turning  to 
Fred,  asked: 

“Is  this  for  me?” 

« 

“Yes.  It  will  keep  away  the  evil  spirits.” 

That  captured  the  royal  savage  completely,  for  like 
semi-barbarians  the  world  over,  he  was  intensely  super¬ 
stitious.  He  believed  in  omens  and  talismen  most  im¬ 
plicitly,  and  the  idea  that  the  bright  coin  had  been  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  juice  of  a  tamarind  in  the  stomach  of  an 
Americano,  was  something  more  marvelous  than  he  had 
ever  heard  of  in  all  his  life. 

All  the  officials  crowded  around  their  master  and  gazed 
at  the  coin  as  it  lay  in  his  hand.  His  wives  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  peered  at  it  over  his  shoulders,  and  the  amount 
of  whispering  that  went  on  among  them  showed  that  they 
were  not  only  mystified,  but  ready  to  deify  the  two  young- 
men. 

The  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  town  and  every 
man,  woman  and  child  heard  it. 

The  Sultan  insisted  on  Fred  and  Terry  becoming  his 
guests,  and  ordered  a  hut  near  his  own  residence  to  be 
prepared  for  them,  and  they  were  to  eat  with  him. 

“Oh,  thunder,  Terry!”  whispered  Fred,  in  English. 
I’d  like  to  get  out  of  that  if  we  can.” 

“So  would  I,  old  man,  or  else  we’ll  get  something  worse 
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than  tamarinds  inside  of  us.  I  don’t  think  these  people 
know  much'  about  cooking.” 

“  No ;  1  guess  they  use  sand  for  salt  and  dirt  for  pepper.” 

“Oh,  don’t  mention  it,”  said  Terry  with  a  gTimace. 

“Well,  I  won’t,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  offend 
his  roval  nibs.  What  the  deuce  did  you  start  the  racket 

r,  anyway?” 

“Because  they  were  laughing  at  me.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  bite  that  thing  for?” 

“I  wanted  to  see  how  it  tasted.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  go  tasting  anything  else  you 
know  nothing  about,  or  the  first  thing  you  know  you  will 
strike  something  worse  than  a  pucker.  You  may  get  hold 
of  something  that  will  tie  your  legs  around  your  neck,  or 
else  twist  your  head  so  you  will  be  looking  backward  in¬ 
stead  of  forward.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  are  out  a  silver  dollar,”  laughed 
Terry. 

“Well,  you’ve  got  to  pay  back  half  of  that.  It  was  a 
good  investment.  We  could  give  them  a  few  more  tricks 
that  would  make  their  eyes  stand  out  on  their  cheeks,  but 
1  guess  they  have  got  enough  for  the  present.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  how  long  is  this  interview  going 
to  last?” 

“Ask  his  royal  nibs,”  Fred  suggested. 

“Hanged  if  I  do !  I  guess  it  is  best  to  let  him  think  we 
are  enjoying  it  better  than  he  does.” 

A  little  later  they  were  conducted  to  the  house  that  had 
been  prepared  for  them,  where  they  were  left  to  themselves. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we’ve  heard  of  this  fellow 
before.  They  are  all  Mohammedans,  and  you  must  be 
very  careful  to  speak  reverently  of  the  Prophet  if  we  should 
happen  to  touch  on  that  subject  at  all.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  and  I’ve  heard,  too,  that  they  are 
about  the  worst  fanatics  of  all  the  many  tribes  that  were 
scooped  by  Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila.  There’s  a  lot  of 
fellows  among  them  whose  sole  mission  in  life  is  to  kill 
Christians  whenever  they  can  do  so  without  running  any 
risk.” 

“Yes,  but  I  think  we  have  given  them  an  idea  of  our 
powers  that  will  be  a  protection  to  us.  If  I  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  play  a  little  ventriloquial  trick  on  them  1 
will  do  so.” 

“Well,  1  don  t  think  that  would  beat  the  one  you  have 
already  played  on  them.” 

“Perhaps  it  wouldn’t,  but  at  the  same  time  a  little 
varietv  wouldn’t  hurt.” 

I  hat  evening  a  bonfire  was  built  out  in  the  grove  near 
the  Sultan’s  residence,  and  the  monarch  came  out,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  covey  of  wives,  sat  down,  and  called  for  his 
dancers.  He  sent  his  head  man  for  his  two  guests  and 
they  went  out  and  sat  near  by  to  look  on. 

Of  all  the  grotesque  dancing  they  had  ever  seen  that  was 
the  strangest. 

A  number  of  fiorec-looking  Sulu  warriors  participated, 
and  their  leaping  and  yelling  seemed  to  nrome  th*»ir  war¬ 
like  spirit  to  the  highest  pitch. 
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Then  came  feasting.  The  principal  dish  was  rice, 
cooked  in  various  ways  and  without  any  seasoning. 

Fred  and  Terry  was  careful  not  to  partake  of  anything 
but  fruit,  of  which  there  was  the  greatest  abundance. 

“Say,  Terry,”  whispered  Fred,  “did  you  ever  see  such 
a  lot  of  measly-looking  dogs  as  they  have  here?” 

“No,  I  never  did;  and  if  each  dog  doesn’t  carry  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  fleas,  I’m  away  off  on  mv  calculations.” 

“Yes,  I’m  going  to  get  up  a  dog  fight  inside  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  house  that  will  send  every  dog  around  here  into  it. 
Maybe  they  will  shake  off  fleas  enough  in  there  to  relieve 
us  somewhat  of  the  superabundance.” 

Just  a  minute  or  so  later  a  couple  of  dogs  were  heard 
fighting  fiercely  in  the  Sultan’s  house.  Upward  of  fifty 
dogs  that  were  lying  around  sprang  up  and  made  a  break ; 
in  less  than  one  minute  there  were  fully  fifty  dogs  snap¬ 
ping,  snarling,  biting,  in  the  royal  residence.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  sj)rang  to  his  feet  and  ordered  his  warriors  to  clear 
the  house. 

The  swarthy  fellows  made  a  rush  with  their  clubs,  and 
before  they  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  canine  riot,  nearly 
a  dozen  dogs  were  killed. 

“By  George,  Fred  !  What  if  they  serve  up  those  dogs  for 
our  breakfast  in  the  morning?” 

“We  are  eating  nothing  but  fruit,  now,”  returned  Fred. 

They  were  both  disappointed  in  the  effects  of  the  trick, 
for  all  the  natives  really  thought  that  a  fight  between  a 
couple  of  dogs  had  started  the  racket,  so  its  effect  was 
entirely  lost  on  them. 

The  boys  were  finally  permitted  to  retire,  and  much 
to  their  surprise,  found  quite  a  comfortable  bed  awaiting 
them.  They  were  not  as  much  annoyed  by  insects  as  they 
expected  to  be. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  were  awakened  by  a  great 
commotion  in  the  town.  About  three  hundred  warriors 
were  gathered  in  front  of  the  Sultan’s  house  under  the 
leadership  of  an  old  Batto,  as  their  leaders  are  called. 

On  making  inquiry,  Fred  learned  that  an  armed  force 
of  a  rival  tribe  had  landed  on  the  island  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  town.  4 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with  our 
going  out  to  see  the  fight?” 

“1  guess  we  had  better  keep  out  of  it,  old  man.  They 
may  be  gone  several  days,  and  we  would  lose  our  ship.” 

“That’s  so;  I  didn't  think  of  that.  I  want  to  go  on 
board  this  morning  and  get  a  change  of  underwear.” 

They  stood  there  and  saw  the  Sulu  warriors  start  on 
their  march  to  meet  the  invaders. 

A  little  later  thev  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  Sultan's 
officers  and  expressed  their  surprise  that  the  natives  should 
be  fighting  each  other.  They  learned  from  him  that  then' 
were  always  feuds  existing  between  the  Mohammedans 
and  one  or  two  other  tribes. 

“Do  they  come  over  here  often?”  Fred  asked. 

“No;  not  often,  but  these  people  came  over  from  Min¬ 
danao.” 

Later  on  they  had  their  breakfast  on  fruit,  and  while 
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they  wore  satisfying  their  appetites,  news  came  that  the 
ship  had  sailed  during  the  night. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  Let’s  see  about  that,”  and  spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet,  he  went  dashing  down  through  the  grove 
of  trees  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  followed  by  Terry. 

M  hen  they  reached  the  place  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  sea  the  steamer  was  not  in  sight. 

“Hang  the  Dutchman!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “He  has  left 
us  hundreds  of  miles  from  Manila  without  even  a  change 
of  clothing.” 

“Tes,  so  he  has,  and  I’m  blessed  if  I  wouldn’t  be  willing 
to  lose  Seymour  for  the  pleasure  of  catching  up  with  him  !” 

Their  sudden  flight  from  the  house  down  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  created  considerable  excitement  in  the  Sultan’s  house¬ 
hold.  Several  officials  came  tearing  down  the  hill  after 
them. 

Fred  explained  that  the  ship  had  gone  away  taking  their 
clothing  with  it. 

They  returned  to  the  house.  Fred  lost  no  time  in  seeing 
the  Sultan  and  demanded  that  he  find  out  for  him  where 
the  ship  had  gone. 

The  Sultan  instantly  sent  several  of  his  officers  to  make 
inquiries  among  those  who  had  been  trading  with  the 
German  captain.  It  was  soon  learned  that  they  had  gone 
to  another  little  town  about  twenty  miles  up  the  coast 
where,  it  was  reported,  the  trading  was  much  better. 

•  “We  must  catch  that  ship,”  said  Fred,  “either  by  water 
or  over  land.” 

There  were  a  number  of  clumsy  rowboats  along  the 
shore,  the  largest  of  which  belonged  to  the  Sultan,  and 
he  offered  to  go  along  with  them  with  about  twenty  rowers, 
but  when  they  went  to  take  possession  of  the  boat  it  was 
found  to  be  scuttled ! 

“By  George,  Terry!  That  was  to  prevent  pursuit,” 
remarked  Fred,  on  learning  the  state  of  affairs. 

“Oh,  that’s  can’t  be.  The  idea  of  pursuing  a  steamer 
in  a  thing  like  that  is  utterly  absurd.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!  Those  fellows  can  make  nearly  as 
good  time  as  that  old  steamer,  on  a  run  of  a  half  day  or 
so,  and  they  know  it.  Of  course  we  couldn  t  overtake 
them,  because  they  have  several  hours  the  start  of  us, 
but  they  will  have  to  stop  at  least  one  day  for  trading,  and 
if  we  lose  no  time  we  can  catch  up  with  them  by  striking 
out  on  foot. 

Fred  suggested  that  to  the  Sultan,  who  of  course,  was 
ready  to  do  anything  to  oblige  them. 

He  summoned  about  a  score  of  his  warriors  and  directed 
them  to  conduct  the  two  guests  to  the  little  town  where  the 
ship  had  gone.  The  leader  of  the  guard  was  a  very  ugly- 
looking  chap,  whose  smattering  of  Spanish  made  hi* 

conversation  almost  unintelligible. 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  were  off.  There  were  trails, 
but  no  roads,  and  it  was  about  the  toughest  journey  the 
two  boys  had  ever  taken  afoot,  with  the  exception  of  some 
tramps  they  took  while  hunting  out  beyond  Yellowstone 

Park. 

When  they  hal  tramped  about  ten  miles  they  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  a  band  of  natives,  who  were  considerably 


darker  in  color  than  the  Sultan’s  men.  The  latter  fought 
bravely  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  began  retreating. 

“Say,  Terry,  this  won’t  do.  If  we  don’t  reach  that 
steamer  we  will  be  left  on  this  island  for  several  months. 
Come  ahead,  let’s  fight,  our  way  through,”  said  Fred. 

Drawing  their  revolvers  they  began  blazing  away  at  the 
black  fellows,  who  were  astounded  at  the  terrible  execu¬ 
tion  that  followed.  They  went  boldly  at  the  fellows,  who 
were  armed  with  spears  and  knives,  and  never  missed  a 
shot.  They  had  plenty  of  cartridges  with  them,  and  inside 
of  ten  minutes  the  black  fellows  scattered  through  the 
forest  with  nearly  a  score  of  their  number  completely 
knocked  out. 

“Now,  come  ahead,  Terry.  This  trail  leads  right  on 
to  where  we  want  to  go.” 

“Thunder!  How  do  you  know  it  does,  Fred?” 

“Why,  it  is  the  highway  between  the  two-  towns.  You 
can  see  it  is  a  well-beaten  path.  These  people  travel  in 
single  file,  one  behind  the  other.” 

“Well,  why  not  get  the  guard  to  come  along  with  us?” 

“Oh,  we  won’t  waste  any  time  with  them.” 

Fred  started  off  at  a  pretty  brisk  pace,  and  Terry  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  follow. 

“It’s  a  great  risk  we  are  running,  Fred,”  he  remarked 
as  he  caught  up  with  him. 

“Yes,  a  very  great  risk,  and  if  we  don’t  catch  that 
Dutchman,  we’ll  run  the  risk  of  staying  here  six  months 
before  we  can  get  off  the  island.  The  worst  mistake  we 
ever  made  in  our  lives  was  in  leaving  that  Hong  Kong 
steamer  at  Colombo.” 

A  little  further  on  they  met  another  party  of  blacks,  who 
attempted  to  stop  them. 

Fred  called  out  to  them  in  Spanish  to  get  out  of  the 
way  or  die. 

The  men  rushed  at  them  with  their  big  knives,  which 
were  unlike  any  other  weapon  they  had  ever  seen,  and 
they  were  forced  to  fire  on  them  with  their  revolvers. 

Their  marksmanship  was  so  deadly  that  four  or  five  of 
them  were  downed  before  the  others  were  aware  of  it. 

Those  uninjured  scattered,  and  the  two  passed  on  in 
a  run. 

About  two  hours  later  they  struck  the  little  town  and 
saw  the  tramp  steamer  lying  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore. 

“There’s  the  Dutchman!”  exclaimed  Terry. 

“Yes,  and  there’s  another  steamer  coming  in,  a  small 
vessel,”  returned  Fred.  “And  it  must  be  from  Manila,  for 
it  is  going  south.” 

“But  it  is  coming  into  port,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  I  believe  it  is.  We  will  wait  and  see  what  nation 
it  belongs  to.” 

As  they  went  on  further  down  into  the  village  they  no¬ 
ticed  that  nearly  all  the  men  and  women  were  engaged  in 
conveying  the  products  hi  the  island  to  the  shore,  where 
the  captain  of  the  tramp  steamer,  with  two  boats  from 
the  ship,  was  waiting  for  them. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  confronted  t he  captain,  who 
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seemed  to  bo  taken  considerably  aback  by  their  sudden 
appearance. 

“Why  did  you  leave  us,  captain?”  Fred  demanded. 

‘‘Why,  did  you  think  that  I  was  leaving  you  for  good?” 
the  captain  asked  in  turn.  “I  came  up  here  for  these 
goods,  and  intended  to  return  for  you  to-morrow.  How 
in  the  world  did  you  get  here?” 

“We  came  through  the  woods.  Why  didn't  you  send  us 
notice,  and  thus  save  us  the  tramp  of  twenty  miles?” 

“I  did  send  you  word  by  one  of  the  Sultan’s  officers.” 

Fred  doubted  his  veracity,  but  it  was  a  plausible  story, 
and  he  was  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  make. 

But  he  said:  i 

“The  natives  told  us  that  you  bought  all  that  could  be 
had  down  there  and  that  you  were  not  coming  back.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  believe  anything  they  tell  you.” 

“I  don't,  for  I  know  they  are  as  big  liars  as  some  white 
people  who  can  out-lie  all  the  savages  in  this  archipelago.” 

“Do  you  want  to  go  aboard?”  the  captain  asked. 

“Yes,  of  course.  You  have  our  baggage  on  board.” 

“Well,  wait  until  I  am  ready  and  we  will  go  together.” 

Fred  and  Terry  stood  around  several  hours,  and  saw 
boatload  after  boatload  of  stuff  sent  out  to  the  steamer,  but 
they  remained  near  the  captain,  keeping  their  eyes  on  him. 
They  had  made  up  their  minds  if  he  attempted  to  give 
them  the  slip  again,  his  sailors  would  take  him  on  board 
a  dead  man. 

In  the  meantime  the  little  incoming  steamer  cast  anchor, 
lowered  a  boat  and  five  men  were  seen  to  get  into  it. 

It  was  rowed  quickly  in  shore. 

Fred  and  Terry  watched  them  and  soon  saw  that  they 
were  Americans.  One  of  them  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
major,  another  was  in  civilian’s  dress,  while  the  others  1 
were  sailors. 

The  major  came  ashore  simply  to  inquire  of  the  natives  1 
as  to  whether  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  could  be  found  at  Soong, 1 
or  was  on  some  other  part  of  the  island. 

He  is  at  Soong,”  said  Fred,  “for  I  saw  him  there  this 
morning.” 

The  officer  looked  at  him  and  asked : 

“Who  are  you?” 

“We  are  Americans  from  New  York  City.” 

“What  are  you  doing  over  here?” 

“We  came  in  that  steamer  out  there  from  Colombo,  and 
are  going  to  Manila.” 

“Are  you  trading?” 

“No,  but  the  captain  is,  very  much  to  our  regret,  for 
we  have  to  wait  at  every  little  port,  and  thus  lose  time.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

While  Fred  was  talking  with  the  American  officer  the 
German  captain  was  standing  by  listening,  and  on  noticing 


that  the  major  was  skeptical  about  what  he  had  heard, 
volunteered  to  confirm  the  story. 

“1  saw  the  Sultan  myself,  and  got  permission  from  him 
to  trade  here.” 

“WTho  are  you?”  the  major  asked. 

“My  name  is  Guenther.  I’m  the  captain  of  that  steamer 
out  there.” 

“Thank  you!  1  wanted  to  make  sure  of  it,”  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  condition 
of  affairs  as  thev  had  found  them  on  the  island. 

“I  found  them  all  quiet,”  said  the  German. 

“Well,  I  didn’t,”  put  in  Fred.  “Early  this  morning 
news  came  to  Soong  that  a  hostile  party  of  natives  from 
some  other  island  had  landed  on  the  coast,  and  the  Sul¬ 
tan  sent  between  three  and  four  hundred  of  his  warriors 
to  look  after  them.  My  friend  here  and  myself  tramped 
through  the  woods  with  a  party  of  the  Sultan’s  men  over 
toward  this  place.  A  fight  occurred,  when  the  Sultan's 
men  fled.  We  managed  to  make  our  way  up  here  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  trail,  and  have  been  here  but  a  few  hours.” 

“How  did  you  manage  to  get  through  unmolested?”  the 
major  asked. 

“We  didn’t.  We  met  another  small  party  of  the  natives 
who  were  a  good  deal  darker  than  these  here,  and  we  had 
to  use  our  revolvers  before  we  could  get  rid  of  them.” 

“Really,  did  you  have  a  fight  with  them?” 

“Yes,  and  I  guess  we  killed  and  wounded  at  least  a  half 
dozen  of  them.” 

“That’s  bad,”  said  the  major,  shaking  his  head.  “Our 
military  authorities  have  been  exerting  themselves  to  keep 
everything  quiet  on  these  islands.” 

“Well,  so  far  as  the  Sultan  and  his  people  are  con- 
;  cerned,  I  think  they  are  disposed  to  keep  quiet ;  but  those 
fellows  came  from  somewhere  else.  I  judged  from  what  I 
could  hear  that  the  difficulty  is  nothing  but  a  tribal  feud.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  come  through  on  foot?”  the 
:  major  asked.  - 

“We  came  through  to  meet  this  steamer  here,”  was  the 
reply. 

The  German  captain  was  looking  straight  at  Fred  at 
the  time,  and  the  latter  knew  from  the  expression  in  his 
face  that  he  was  a  little  bit  apprehensive  lest  his  treachery 
should  be  exposed. 

-For  a  few  moments  Fred  was  strongly  tempted  to  show 
him  up,  and  Terry  wondered  why  he  didn't  do  it. 

“That  was  a  pretty  dangerous  thing  to  do,”  remarked 
the  major. 

“Yes,  but  necessity  compelled  me  to  make  the  trip.” 

“Ah,  did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  Sultan?” 

“We  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  him.  He  furnished 
us  a  guard  of  twenty  warriors  who  would  have  come 
through  with  us  but  for  the  meeting  with  the  other 
fellows.” 

“Well,  how  is  it  you  got  through  and  they  didn't  ?” 

“Thev  took  to  their  heels,  scattered  through  the  woods; 
so  the  only  chance  we  had  was  to  tight  for  our  lives.  We 
knocked  over  so  many  of  the  other  fellows  that  thev  scat¬ 
tered,  too,  which  left  the  trail  open  for  us.” 
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“Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  were  unusually  lucky, ” 
remarked  the  major. 

,  “1  think  we  were,  too.” 

“You  say  you  are  going  to  Manila?” 

“Yes,  that's  the  place  we  are  trying  to  reach.” 

“Well,  we  will  reach  there  some  time  ahead  of  that  trad¬ 
ing  steamer,  for  we  intend  to  return  direct  there  after 
seeing  the  Sultan.  If  you  wish  to  do  so,  you  can  take 
passage  with  us.” 

“'A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,”  said  Terry,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time. 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred.  “We  will  be  more  than 
glad  to  accept  your  kind  offer.  We  have  paid  for  our  pas¬ 
sage  from  Colombo  to  Manila,  and  I  suppose  the  captain 
here  will  return  at  least  a  part  of  the  money  and  send 
our  baggage  to  your  vessel.” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  the  captain.  “If  you  don’t  go  with  me, 
you  lose  your  money,  for  it  is  not  the  custom  to  refund 
passage  money  that  way.” 

“Well,  never  mind  about  that,”  said  the  major.  “It 
will  cost  you  nothing  on  board  with  us;  so  get  in  the  boat 
with  us  and  we  will  row  by  the  other  steamer  for  your 
baggage.” 

“Thank  you  again,  major.  Give  me  about  five  minutes 
to  tell  the  captain  what  I  think  of  him,”  and  with  that  he 
turned  upon  Captain  Guenther,  gave  him  a  red-hot  roast¬ 
ing  and  accused  him  of  deserting  him  and  Terry  after  tell¬ 
ing  them  he  would  remain  in  port  at  least  two  days  longer. 

The  captain  called  him  a  liar,  whereupon  Fred  went 
for  him,  smashed  his  nose  and  knocked  him  down. 

He  arose  to  his  feet  and  drew  his  revolver,  whereupon 
Terry  immediately  covered  him  with  his,  getting  the  drop 

on  him. 

“Drop  that  gun!”  he  cried.  “Or  I  will  blow  your 
treacherous  soul  to  kingdom  come!” 

The  German  held  on  to  his  weapon,  but  dared  not 
raise  it. 

“Drop  it,  I  tell  you!”  hissed  Terry.  “Or  I  will  drop 
you !” 

He  let  the  weapon  drop  from  his  grasp,  and  the  next 
moment  Fred  was  on  him  again.  He  was  a  muscular  fel¬ 
low  and  fought  desperately,  but  like  the  majority  of  sea¬ 
men  knew  nothing  about  sparring. 

They  struggled  around  for  nearly  five  minutes,  during 
which  time  Fred  inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  him. 
He  blackened  both  eves,  and  downed  him  three  different 
times.  Then  he  said  he  had  enough. 

“'All  right,”  and  Fred  turned  away. 

The  next  moment  Terry  thrust  his  revolver  back  into 
its  place,  and  said : 

“Ill  take  a  little  satisfaction  now  myself,”  and  rushing 
at  the  captain  he  dealt  him  a  blow  that  sent  him  rolling  into 

the  water. 

“I  hardly  think  that’s  fair,”  remarked  the  major.  “It 
look-  like  two  against  one.” 

“Ml  take  the  captain’s  place,”  said  the  second  mate, 
who  was  in  the  boat  with  the  sailors. 


“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “I'm  sorry  the  first  mate  is 
not  here,  too.” 

The  mate  put  up  a  pretty  good  fight,  but  he  was  under 
the  same  disadvantage  that  his  captain  was — knew  nothing 
about  the  art  of  self-defense. 

Terry  was  a  good  deal  more  fierce  than  Fred.  He  got  the 
mate’s  head  in  chancery  and  spoiled  what  little  beauty 
he  had  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

The  mate  gave  up,  after  which  the  two  entered  the 
major’s  boat,  rowed  out  to  the  steamer  where  they  secured 
their  baggage,  told  the  first  mate  the  story  of  what  had 
happened  on  shore  and  then  went  aboard  of  the  other 
vessel,  which  started  at  once  southward  to  the  capital  of 
the  island. 

Thev  reached  there  in  a  little  over  two  hours. 

%/ 

The  Sultan  was  astounded  at  seeing  Fred  and  Tern- 
come  back  on  a  different  vessel. 

He  asked  what  had  become  of  the  men  he  had  sent  away 
with  them. 

Fred  explained  what  had  happened  and  the  ruler  of 
Sulu  was  considerably  disturbed. 

It  was  very  late  in  the  day,  but  the  major  and  the 
civilian  official  with  him  had  a  private  conference  with 
the  Sultan  on  matters  of  which  Fred  and  Terry  were  in 
utter  ignorance. 

While  the  conference  was  being  held  a  number  of  the 
guard  who  had  started  out  with  the  boys  returned  to  the 
town  and  reported  that  they  had  been  routed  by  a  large 
force  of  the  enem3r,  and  the  two  young  Americanos  cap¬ 
tured. 

They  didn’t  know  that  the  two  boys  were  then  in  the 
town. 

The  Sultan  ordered  them  “boloed”  at  once,  suspecting 
treachery  on  their  part. 

Fred  and  Terry,  knowing  that  they  were  not  to  blame, 
interfered  and  saved  their  lives. 

The  poor  fellows  were  utterly  dumfounded  at  seeing 
them  there  alive  and  well. 

The  conference  over  with,  the  major  and  the  civilian, 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  commissioner  of  the  government, 
started  at  once  for  the  little  steamer  to  go  to  Manila. 

“Fearnot,”  said  the  major,  “you  have  made  a  wonderful 
impression  upon  the  Sultan,  who  seems  to  regard  both  of 
you  as  men  of  supernatural  power.  What  have  you  been 
doing  to  him?” 

“That’s  a  story,”  laughed  Fred,  “which  I  will  tell  you 
when  we  get  on  board.” 

An  hour  later  Fred  had  them  roaring  with  laughter 
over  the  story  he  told  of  how  they  had  played  it  on  the 
Sultan. 

Before  they  reached  Manila,  the  major  and  all  the  others 
on  board  were  their  warm  friends.  The  officer  invited  them 
to  be  his  guests  while  in  the  city,  but  they  both  said  they 
feared  that  the  nature  of  their  business  would  prevent  them 
from  accepting  the  invitation. 

Fred  told  him  what  they  were  after. 

“Ah,  your  man  is  there,  stopping  at  the  same  hotel  with 
the  commissioner  here,”  said  the  major. 
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“Are  you  sure  of  that,  major?” 

“Yes,  he  comes  right  up  to  your  description.  He  came 
in  on  the  steamer  San  Francisco  some  three  or  four  davs 

V 

before  we  left  the  city.” 

“  Well,  look  here,  major,  can  you  tell  us  how  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  get  him  back  to  the  United  States?” 

“Yes,  I  think  1  can  arrange  it  for  you.  We  have  no 
civil  government  there  yet,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for 
you  to  do  is  to  go  before  the  general  and  make  affidavit 
that  he  is  an  absconding  swindler,  and  he  will  place  him 
under  arrest  and  send  him  back.” 

“Well,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  than  I  thought  it  would 
be,  and  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  your  kindness  to  the 
very  limit.” 

On  reaching  the  city,  Fred  and  Terry  accompanied  the 
major  to  military  headquarters  before  going  to  the  hotel. 
There  they  told  their  story,  made  the  proper  affidavit  under 
oath,  and  a  file  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  the  hotel  with  them. 

They  were  there  about  a  half  hour  when  Seymour  came 
in,  accompanied  by  an  American  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  since  he  arrived  there. 

Terry  stepped  up  in  front  of  him  and  greeted  him  with : 


“Hello,  Seymour!” 

The  man  fairly  caught  his  breath  and  started  as  if 
stricken  a  hard  blow.  Then  he  quickly  recovered  and  re¬ 
plied  : 

“Say,  Olcott,  let  me  see  you  privately  a  few  minutes.” 

“Oh,  none  of  that!”  replied  Terry,  and  signaled  to  the 
corporal  and  the  soldiers  who  at  once  stepped  forward  and 
placed  him  under  arrest. 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT'S  SILVERY  TONGUE; 
OR,  WINNING  AN  ANGRY  MOB,”  which  will  be  the 
next  number  (97)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  anv 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 


From  Fred  Fearnot’s  Friends  ! 


San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  31,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  cou¬ 
pons  and  money,  for  which  you  will 
please  send  eight  medals  and  certificates. 
As  we  have  just  organized  a  club,  we 
would  like  to  ask  for  our  number.  We 
have  seven  members  to  start  with,  but 
think  we  can  reach  the  number  of  about 
thirty  members.  I  think  you  will  soon 
receive  another  letter  from  us  for  some 
more  medals  and  officers’  badges.  As  my 
letter  is  getting  long,  I  think  I  will  close, 
wishing  long  life  to  Fred,  Terry  and  the 
publisher.  I  remain,  yours  truly,  Albert 
Standt,  Secretary,  222  Sherman  st. 


Your  club  is  No.  107,  and  we  wish  it 
every  success,  and  trust  that  you  will  se¬ 
cure  your  thirty  members.  We  trust  that 
you  are  pleased  with  the  medals  and 
badges.  Fred,  Terry  and  the  publisher 
return  the  compliment. 


Avonmore,  Pa.,  Aug.  2,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:— “Work  and  Win”  is  all 
right. .  It  is  the  best  out.  Fred  is  a  good 
detective  and  a  good  ventriloquist;  also 
a  good  fighter.  He  is  good  at  everything 
he  tries.  He  always  comes  out  with  fly¬ 
ing  colors.  Long  life  to  Fred  and  the 
author.  I  remain,  a  constant  reader, 
Brooks  Akorn. 


You  say  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words, 
and  we  are  well  pleased.  Fred  and  Mr. 
Standish  return  regards.  The  libraries 
you  mention  are  all  out  of  print. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  many  numbers 
of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  I  think  they  are 
perfectly  immense.  Inclosed  please  find 
ten  cents  and  a  member’s  coupon,  for 
which  please  send  me  a  medal.  Hoping 
you  will  give  Fred  and  Terry  my  regards, 
I  remain,  your  friend,  Joseph  Allaire,  105 
Lnmartine  st. 


“Perfectly  immense”  is  high  praise, 
and  we  nrc  well  pleased.  Fred  and  Terry 
send  regards.  We  trust  that  you  like 
your  medal. 


St.  Mary’s,  O.,  Aug.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  coupon  and 
money  for  a  “Work  and  Win”  medal.  I 
have  been  reading  “Work  and  Win”  from 
No.  46,  and  I  like  it  best  of  all.  Yours 
truly,  Alfred  Silver. 


Short,  but  to  the  point.  “I  like  it  best 
of  all”  covers  everything.  We  trust  that 
you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 

♦  <p  «■ - 

Black  River,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  5,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  write  to  you  to  tell  you 
I  think  that  “Work  and  Win”  is  the  best 
book  published,  and  stands  in  the  lead  of 
the  rest.  I  have  read  all  of  them  from 
the  first  one  to  the  latest,  for  I  have  just 
finished  No.  87.  I  hope  I  may  continue 
to  read  it,  for  I  like  the  book  very  well, 
as  it  is  very  fine  reading  and  interesting. 
As  I  write  I  would  like  to  ask  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  that  ammonia  gun,  as  I  am 
in  need  of  one  to  protect  myself  from 
tramps,  and  as  they  are  not  dangerous  I 
would  like  to  obtain  one.  Well,  I  must 
close.  Long  live  Evelyn,  Fred,  Terry  and 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Your 
friend,  E.  C.  Brechl. 


Thanks^  for  high  praise  of  “Work  and 
Win.’  ^  ou  (*an  buy  one  of  the  guns  of 
most  any  dealer  in  sporting  and  novelty 
goods.  Fred.  Terry,  Evelyn  and  the  rest 
all  send  regards. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Although  an  Englishman, 
I  have  just  been  mustered  out  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  corps  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  after  seeing 
active  service  both  in  Cuba  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  During  my  term  of  service 
friends  of  mine  here  constantly  sent  me 
copies  of  “Work  and  Win.”  and  you  can 
imagine  what  a  boon  it  was  out  on  the 
fighting  line.  I  think  so  highly  of  your 
production  that  I  send  it  weekly  to  my 
two  brothers,  who  are  serving  in  the 
British  array  in  South  Africa  ;  one  is  in 
the  First  Roynl  Dragoons,  and  the  other 
iu  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  They  have 


both  written  me  of  the  great  pleasure  it 
affords  both  themselves  and  comrades  to 
peruse  your  novel,  and  asking  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  them.  They  were  on  Lord 
Roberts’  brilliant  march  to  the  relief  of 
Kimberley,  and  write  many  exciting  de¬ 
tails,  which  I  fear  would  scarcely  interest 
you.  I  wish  you  all  success,  and  think 
that  the  Fearnot  series  can  do  nothing  but 
good  wherever  read.  Yours  sincerely. 
Harry  Graham. 


Thanks  for  pleasant,  gossipy  letter. 
We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  such. 
Y'es,  “Work  and  Win”  is  liked  the  world 
around.  Thanks  for  kind  wishes. 


Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4.  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  rend  “Work  and 
Win”  ever  since  published  up  to  within 
the  last  few  numbers.  I  would  like  to  see 
Fred  on  the  diamond  again,  and  also  take 
a  trip  to  California  on  his  wheel,  with 
Terry  and  others.  Wishing  good  luck  to 
Mr.  Hal  Standish.  Frank  Tousey  and  all 
the  others,  I  remain,  yours  very  trulv.  R. 
C.  Sera. 


We  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  read 
“Work  and  Win.”  Fred  may  take  a 
wheeling  tour  to  California  some  day. 
Mr.  Standish  and  the  publisher  return 
the  compliment. 


Upper  Mangerville. 
Sunbury  County.  N.  B„  Aug.  6.  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  see  advertised  in  one  of 
your  late  copies  of  “Work  and  Win"  a 
paper  called  “Happy  Days,”  of  which  you 
will  send  a  sample  copy.  So  will  rou 
please  send  me  one.  for  if  it  is  ns  good  ns 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  should  like  to  take 
it.  I  hnvc  read  “Work  and  Win"  from 
No.  5  to  the  Inst  number,  and  I  like  them 
exceedingly.  I  think  it  is  the  best  paper 
published. 


Wo  are  glad  that  yon  like  "Work  and 
Win.  and  can  assure  you  that  you  w  || 
not  be  disnpindntcd  in  “  Happy  Dav*  ** 
“The  best  paper  published”  is  high  prni.se, 
but  we  always  try  to  deserve  it. 


The  Best  Weekly  Published 


% 


A  Weekly  Story  of  the  Adventures  of  Two  Boys  and  a  Girl. 


These  stories  are  written  around  the  lives  of  two  boys  and  a  girl  who  are  thrown  together 
by  fate,  and  form  a  compact  to  stick  by  each  other  through  thick  and  thin,  and  be  in 
every  case 

“ALL  FOR  ONE  AND  ONE  FOR  ALL.” 


It  is  32  Pages  in  Size,  Has  a  Beautifully  Illuminated  Cover,  and  Sells  for  5  Cents 


\  1  Three  chums  at  School;  or.  An  lor  One  and  One  for  All. 

2  Three  Chums’  Return;  or,  Back  at  School, 
d  Three  Chums  at  Football;  or,  Hot  Times  on  the  “Gridiron.” 
A  Three  Chums  Defeated;  or,  Ben  Bright’s  Unlucky  Accident. 
5  Three  Chums  Aroused;  or,  Squaring  Accounts  with  Sea- 
bright. 

t>  Three  Chums’  Triumph;  or,  Winning  the  Championship. 

7  Three  Chums  Accused;  or,  The  Burning  of  Raymond  Acad¬ 

emy. 

8  Three  Chums  at  Work;  or,  Getting  Ready  for  the  Road. 

9  “Three  Chums’”  Success;  or,  The  First  Production  of  the 

Play. 

10  Three  Chums’  Welcome;  or,  Playing  in  Ben’s  Own  Town. 

11  Three  Chums’  Foe;  or,  The  Reappearance  of  McMaster. 

I 

12  Three  Chums’  Rivals;  or,  Almost  the  Same  Play. 

13  Three  Chums’  Danger;  or.  Playing  to  the  Moonshiners. 

,  14  Three  Chums’  Despair;  or,  Lost  in  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

IS  Three  Chums’  Great  Race;  or,  Bound  to  be  on  Time. 

:*>  Three  Chums  in  Luck;  or,  Making  Money  Fast. 

17  Three  Chums’  Lark;  or,  Playing  in  the  Backwoods. 

1?  Three  Chums’  Risk;  or,  Playing  for  Texas  Cowboys. 

19  Three  Chums’  Scare;  or,  Dorothy’s  Wonderful  Dream. 

20  Three  Chums  in  Denver;  or,  Pleasing  the  Westerners. 

21  Three  Chums’  Courage;  or,  Playing  in  the  Mines. 

22  Three  Chums’  Terrible  Trip;  or,  Exploring  Death  Valley. 
22  Three  Chums  Robbed;  or,  Tracking  the  Stolen  Grip. 

24  Three  Chums’  Nerve;  or,  Playing  at  the  Golden  Gate. 


25  Three  Chums  Captured;  or,  Dorothy  Held  for  Ransom. 

26  Three  Chums’  Great  “Find”;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Cliff 

Dwellers. 

27  Three  Chums  Home  Again;  or,  The  Return  to  School. 

28  Three  Chums’  Hard  Fight;  or,  The  Draw  with  Seabright. 

29  Three  Chums’  Resolve;  or,  Bound  to  Have  Some  Sport. 

* 

30  Three  Chums’  Reputation;  or,  Making  Themselves  Known. 

83  Three  Chums’  “Fun”;  or,  Beating  a  “Swell  Head”  Nine. 

*■ 

32  Three  Chums’  Great  Game;  or,  A  League  Team  “Shut  Out.” 

33  Three  Chums’  Venture;  or,  Entering  the  League. 

34  Three  Chums’  Great  Task;  or.  The  Tail-End  Team. 

35  Three  Chums  Succeeding;  or,  Upward  Round  by  Round. 

36  Three  Chums’  Fine  Work;  or,  Worrying  the  Leaders. 

37  Three  Chums  Still  Winning;  or,  Forging  to  the  Front. 

38  Three  Chums’  Great  “Form;  ”  or,  Almost  at  the  Top. 

39  Three  Chums’  Endurance;  or,  A  Neck-and-Neck  Race. 

40  Three  Chums’  Double  Win;  or,  The  Last  Game  and  the 

Championship. 

41  Three  Chums  at  College;  or,  A  Lively  Set  of  Freshmen. 

42  Three  Chums’  Good  Start;  or,  Freshman  Versus  Sophomore. 

43  Three  Chums  &  Co.;  or,  All  Hands  Take  a  Hand. 

44  Three  Chums  Lionized;  or,  Almost  the  Whole  Thing. 

45  Three  Chums’  Colors;  or,  Colmubia  5,  Yale  0. 

46  Three  Chums’  Progress;  or,  Getting  on  in  Work  and  Play. 

47  Three  Chums  Worried;  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Little 

Punn. 

48  Three  Chums’  “Tug-of-War;”  or,  Class  Against  Class. 


ASK  YOUR  NEWSDEALER  FOR  A  COPY. 

FRANK  TOUSBY,  Publisher, 

► 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK 


/ 

/•» 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 
mentioned.  . 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE,  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
’A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
'diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

,  No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

NoT  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  »alst>  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum*”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  ’by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  ctf  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

ATHLETIC 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in, 
Istruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  1IOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games;  together  with  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARPS. — Containing 
explanations  ot  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  npplicabh 
to  card  tricks ;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  ol 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilaffner.  With  illustra 

No.  72  HOW  TO  KO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Era 
hrnnnit  nil  of  the  Intent  nntl  most  deceptive  card  trieka,  with  il 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WTTT1  CARDS  — 
Containing  deceptive  Cnrd  Tricks  ns  performed  by  lending  conjurer? 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  Illustrated 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  .MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  .magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing*  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson 

No.  70.  HOW”  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full  » 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderstm.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOWT  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand  ‘ 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson! 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN VENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub^ 
lished.  v 

.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 

instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
W1i?  a/ilUT^cription  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No  oi.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  ^  iolin.  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief ‘de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald 
°NnWSyumv  ^ad™ster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines.  * 

No.  59  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 

HlustralU  '.T Thu Allen  “d  f°r  Painting  slidcs'  ,,andsom<'lT 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS. — Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Andeison.  I  ully  illustrated. 


I  ETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  A; IUTE  LOVE-I.ETTERS.-A  most  oom¬ 
ph  le  little  hoott.  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters 

and  old’11  *°  USe  '  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  .voting 


V  i  A  ,  .  .  wriring  letters  to  la 

also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 


c-v.  oaiiijrir  ICIHfrg  TOT  lUStrUCllOn 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 


—  Vi  V  #  J  "rue  io  rt 

mother,  sister,  brother,  employer:  and 
body  you  w  ish  to  write  to.  *  I 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  th 
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